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LENA’S TEMPTATION. 


BY FLOYD BENTLEY. 


Inro the coziest and prettiest of breakfast- 
rooms stole the bright rays of the October sun. 
There were beautiful pictures upon the walls; 
choice flowers abloom in graceful vases; and the 
preakfast-table, with its rich array of china and 
silver, was itself the perfect picture which the 
wtistic housewife knows how to evoke from chaos ; 
but not a face amid the group gathered there 
but wore a shade of care and annoyance. The 

. father, leaning back in his chair, toyed nervously 
with his teaspoon ; the mother, a slender, delicate 
lady, with pensive face and gentle, brown eyes, 
now dim with tears, pushed aside the hardly- 
tasted food, and passing to the window, stood lost 
in thought; while the daughtcr, the cause, as 
usual, of the family trouble, tapped the carpet 
impatiently with her daintily-slippered foot. 

“Indeed, I must have it, papa!’’ she exclaim- 

® ed, drawing a wordy argument to aclose; and 
® Mr. Lyell, succumbing at last to the inevitable, 
drew a plethoric purse from his pocket, and 
placed a roll of bills in the tiny, outstretched 
hand; when, with a kiss on his furrowed brow, 
and a gay song rising to her lips, Lena danced 
out of the room. 

As the echo of her footsteps died away, the 
mother crossed to her husband's side, and smooth- 
ing the gray hair back from his brow, said, 
tremulously, ‘‘I am sorry you yielded, Robert, 
for it will only encourage Lena in new extrava- 
gances. It seems to me that she grows more 
willful, more selfish and heartless, every day.. I 
used to think, when we kept the little shop down 
by the river, and were so poor, so very, very 
poor, that rich people did not know the meaning 
of sorrow ; but the fortune I so coveted, has prov- 
ed acurse instead of a blessing; and this sad 
Morning, it really seems to me that I would gladly 
exchange it for the peace and quiet happiness 
that were ours in those early days. God answers 


i] our prayers sometimes, I think, to show us how 


we know our own wants.” 





‘* You must not give up so, Lucia,’’ said the hus- 
band’s calmer voice. ‘Lena is wild and thought- 
less, but she is young ; and we will hope for better 
things. With such a true, wise mother, I cannot 
despair of her reformation ; and He who led us 
in the day of adversity, will not, I know, forsake 
us in our time of worldly prosperity.” 

Meanwhile, Lena stood in her own room be- 
fore the mirror, trying the effect of various rib- 
bons that lay near ; but, whether the setting was 
of rose, or violet, or snow, the beautiful picture 
framed therein remained unchanged. It was a 
lovely face that the mirror reflected, and though 
a proud, cold look was dawning in the once gentle 
eyes, and hard, defiant lines settling around the 
once yielding mouth, the vivid coloring and per- 
fect outline made it a face, once seen, to be for- 
ever kept in memory, a face full of strength and 
power. Left to her own resources, Lena Lyell 
would have fought bravely the battle of life ; 
would have proved the strength and support of 
the weaker natures dependent upon her. But 
the nature that would have come forth unscorched 
from the fimss of adversity, had not been able to 
withstand the glow of prosperity; and living a 
useless, aimless life, with no higher ambition than 
to outshine her gay companions in the gorgeous- 
ness of her apparel, or the acquisition of some 
new baubles, she was growing, daily, cold and 
proud, and unwomanly. 

Once, indeed, in the months drifting rapidly 
by, a change had come over her life. The touch 
of a master hand, the glance of a dark eye, the 
persuasive accent of a loved voice, had wakened 
new aims and ambitions in her worldly heart, 
had given her a faint glimpse of a possible Eden. 
But Gordon Grey had passed on his way, and 
forgotten her; and in the effort to shake off the 
memories whose tuneful vibrations maddened her, 
Lena had plunged still deeper into the engulfing 
maelstrom of fashionable life. 

A few hours later, robed in rich attire, she 
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swept down the street on her way to the jewelep’s. 
In the little country town which was her home, 
there was not her equal for beauty of face, or 
grace of form—a fact of which she, wag proudly 
conscious; and the looks of admiration that greeted 
her from the passers-by, were delicious food to 
her vanity, which was becoming the controlling 
power of her nature. Passing a lonely residence, 
on a retired street, her attention was arrested by 


a rap on the window-pane ; and the sweet face of 


Gordon Grey’s sister, Mrs. Alton, an old-time 
friend and schoolmate, looked out from its frame- 
work of vines. 

‘*Can’t you come in a moment, Lena, dear? I 
have something to show you,” she called; and 
running lightly up the steps, Lena soon found 
herself in the pleasant parlor, endeared to her by 
so many happy memories of the past. ; 

A new painting hung upon the wall, and to 
this Mrs. Alton directed her friend’s attention. 
It was a simple forest scene. In the foreground 
a dead deer Jay upon the greensward, with a tired 
hound resting by his side; overhead a scarlet 
maple tossed its gorgeous banner on the air; and 
a little beyond, a monarch oak, just touched with 
gold by the fairy, Frost, reared its regal head ; 
on the right a blue river wound its way among 
the his; over all hung the soft, tender haze of an 
October noontide. A simple picture jn its way, 
but, in the depth of coloring, and exquisite grace 
of the figures in the foreground, holding out a 
promise of better things. 

‘Tt is beautiful,’’ said Lena, with a long-drawn 
breath of admiration, ‘‘ Who is the artist?” 

‘It is the work of one of our townswomen, and 
it is her story I wish to tell you. Take this easy- 
chair by the window,” and wheeling forward a 
cushioned seat, Mrs. Alton placed herself by her 
friend’s side, while baby Howard, picking up a 
letter, which had fallen from the table, amused 
himself by pulling it to pieces. 

“‘Do you remember the head clerk at Bel- 
mont’s?”’ began Mrs. Alton, “the one with the 
scholarly face, and the dreamy, artist eye? A 
few years since he was a leading merchant in one 
of our large cities. Through the treachery of a 
friend, in whose honor he had confided, he be- 
came a bankrupt, and was forced at last to accept 
the situation he holds at present. Of his five 
daughters, delicately reared and fashionably edu- 
cated, only one, the youngest, could do anything 
to assist herself, or lessen the family burden, 
while the mother, completely prostrated by the 

loss of fortune, became a helpless invalid. But 
my little heroine has proved herself equal to every 
emergency. Housekeeper, seamstress, nurse, all 
in one, she has the priceless faculty of making 





the most of their smallincome. A friend of tine, 
while examining some of her paintings, praised 
her talent, and suggested that she might dispose 
of them at good prices; Acting upon thig hint, 
she has offered some of the best for sale, but has 
met with very little encouragement, notwithstand- 
ing the undisputed merit of her productions, 
She is anxious, now, to raise funds to enable her 
to spend the winter in the city, taking lessons of 
Grange, who is a master in his department. Lilla’s 
experience, as teacher of a small class in drawing, 
has shown her how superficial her education hag 
been, and she wishes to cultivate her talent, but, 
unless she receives help from some friend, I fear 
She will not succeed. While Lloyed is so em 
barrassed,’’ and a shadow flitted across the 
speaker's face, ‘‘I cannot conscientiously dp 
much to assist her from my own purse; but | 
hope to interest some friend inher case;” and 
Mrs. Alton paused, while her eyes sought her 
friend’s face wistfully. 

Lena, throwing off a momentary feeling of em- 
barrassment, answered, ‘I am sure I should be 
glad to assist her, Nellie, if it were in my power; 
but we have already more paintings than I can 


find room for, and it does cost‘ one so much to 
dress now-a-days. Why, only this morning, papa” 


was lecturing me on what he was pleased to call’ 
my extravagance, because I wanted that lovely’ 
bracelet at Ball’s. Such a beauty! And not an 
other in town like it. I’m sure I don’t begin to 
have as much as most girls with our means; and 
what's theuse of living, I should like to knom, 
if one cannot dress as other people do ?”’ 


An old-fashioned quotation, one seldom heapd - 


in the bustle and ‘rush of the present’ worl 

age, rose to Mrs. Alton’s lips. Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, 
neither do they spin; and yet I say unto you, 
that even Solomon, in all his glory, was not 
arrayed like one of these. Wherefere, if God 
so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall He not 
much more clothe you, oli ye of little faith?” 

“Qh, if you’ intend adding a ‘secondly’ t 
papa’s sermon, I may as well be going,”’ laughed 
Lena, rising to her feet and drawing on her 
gloves. ‘*Can I be of any further service to you, 
Mrs. Alton ?” ; 

«Will: you have the kindness to match this 
zephyr for me at Brett’s? It’s for Lloyd’s birth- 
day’ present; and baby isn’t feeling well, and I 
dislike to leave him this afternoon.” 

Rescuing a torn bit of paper from baby How- 
ard’s fingers, she wrapped it around the fleecy 
scarf of wool, and: placed’ it in her friend’s hand. 
«« By the way, Lena,” she said, stooping to pick 
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ene 
up the baby to conceal her embermesment, | 


Sialeler from Gordon a short time since.’ 

A sudden flush swept into Lena’s face, and in 
s voice which she strove in vain to make careless 
wd unconcerned, she said, 

« Heis well, I hope.’’ 

«Yes; and thinks of going abroad. His firm 

desire that he should become the resident 
partner in Paris. He has nothing to keep him 
at home, excepting myself and Lloyd, and we 
shall try not to be selfish in a matter so greatly 
to his advantage.” 

Five minutes later Lena was on her way down 
the street. Mrs. Alton, watching her from the 
window, whispered to herself, while a look of 
deep interest settled on her face. ‘‘ Gordon was 
light. She is thoroughly selfish and heartless, 
and not worthy of him. I must giye up my pretty 
dream. Lloyd says that match-making is one 
ofmy failings.” 

_ Meanwhile, Lena passed on her way, uncon- 
sous that on this perfect day of all the year, 
Nature had turned spendthrift, and with reck- 

d was flinging her wealth of beauty on 
wood and pliin: The earth was robed in glory, 
but Lena, walking like one in a dream, was con- 
sciois only of the old, old heartache: the keen 
pain so long battled with rose in its might and 
thredtened to Overcome her. 

: @.was going away! The faint hope which 

‘sustained her these weary months was utterly 
qenehed. He had never cared for her, she 
whispered, bitterly, and there was nothing left 
forher but the same weary, aimless, intolerable 
life she had endured so long. She had deceived 


herself in these bright, brief days, forever gone 


by. It was only a friend’s glance that had met 
hers, only a friend's. brave, helpful words, that 
had given her such hope and courage; and in re- 
turn she had given all the wealth of a young 
heart’s first love. Clasping her hands in sudden 
agony, the slip of paper fell from her trembling 
fingers. As she stooped to regain it, her glance 
fell upon her own name, written in a hand-writ- 
ing she knew but too well; and without stopping 
to think, she unfolded the paper and read as 
follows : 

“TI do love her, Nellie, as I never expect to 
love again ; but I dare not trust my life’s happi- 
hess in the hands of one so utterly frivolous and 
selfish, I had almost said-heartless. It gives me 
keen pain to write this ; but the truth stands be- 
fore me, and I must faee it and bear it. There 
has been a time when I thought she might prove 
different; that the slumbering better nature in 


false. On every hand I hear of her vanity and 
felly, her selfishness and hard-heartedness, I 
am going away! and in the new life opening be- 
fore me, I shall try to drive the memory of Lena 
Lyell from my mind.” 

Pleasant words for a loving, sensitive heart to 
scan! But in extreme cases harsh remedies are 
needed, and Nellie Alton never did a wiser deed 
than when, unwittingly, she placed that slip of 
torn paper in her friend’s hand. 

After the first glow of indignation had subsided, 
Lena was conscious of a faint thrill of joy ming- 
ling with the keen pain Gordon Gray’s words had 
caused. He had cared for her, then, after all; 
it was her own hand that had dashed the cup of 
joy from her lips. If she had only been true to 
herself, how much pain she might have been 
spared; and the old child-look came back into 
Lena’s face; and the tears rose in her eyes, as 
she prayed silently, ‘‘God forgive me! and help 
me to be a better woman !”’ 

The coveted bracelet had lost its charm,. She 
was.in no mood for trifles. Turning down a 
side street, she walked on, and on, beneath the 
wind-stirred trees, until the slanting rays of the 
afternoon sun roused her from her reverie. She 
was on the outskirts of the village, and right be-" 
fore her stood a little house, gray, and unpainted, 
at whose window a young girl sat before her easel. 
Mrs, Alton’s description had been so vivid that 
Lena had no difficulty in recognizing in the 
young artist the heroine of her friend’s story. 
Opportunities for doing good had passed by her 
one by one unimproved in the olden days; here 
was one, and she would not neglect. it; and ina 
moment more she was introducing herself to the 
young artist, and all her,old-time pride forgotten, 
chatting with her like an old friend, winning her 
confidence, and devising means to assist her with- 
out wounding her pride. 

There was an irresistible charm about Lilla Bur- 
ton’s manner. She was so thoroughly in earnest 
in the pursuit of her life-work, so wrapped-up in 
the interests of the dear ones for whose sake she 
labored, that Lena became deeply interested in 
her, and when she at last took her departure, the 
roll of bills was transferred to the artist’s hand, 
and Lena became the happy possessor of one o° 
her finest paintings. 

Walking home in the late afternoon, Lena was 
conscious of a strange sense of self-satisfaction, 
and almost contentment. For the first time in 
years she had experienced the joy of making 
another happy, and the good work so begun she 
had no intention of leaving unfinished. Before 





hersoul would waken to new life; but the ex- 
perience of the past year has proved my hopes 


she retired for the night, she had written a long 
letter to an aunt in the city, whose kind interes; 
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she felt determiued to awaken in behalf of her 
protegé. 

‘A reply soon came. Aunt Ruth would be glad 
of a companion, and would do all in her power to 
assist the young artist : and so it came about that 
when the first snows fell Lilla Burton became an 
inmate of Mrs. Cran’s home, and began to apply 
herself with untiring assiduity to her loved art. 

As for Lena, once having tasted the sweets of 
doing good, she had no mind to go back to the 
old selfish life. On the right hand and on the 
left she found those who needed her help, her 
sympathy and advice; and becoming interested 
in her work, the old pain and heartache lost some 
of its strength. A complete change had passed 
over her nature, and her parents rejoiced in the 
result, without inquiring too closely into the cause 
which had produced it. 

Gordon Gray did not go abroad. The ties 
which bound him to his native land were too 
strong to be broken ; and so it came that, frequent- 
ing art galleries and studios, he became familiar 
with a fair young face which attracted him by the 
earnestness imprinted on every feature. It grew 
to be one of his pleasures at last to stand 
by Lilla Burton’s side, and watch her at her 

‘beautiful work, giving freely a friend's kindly 
criticism. 

The Christmas time was drawing nigh, and 
Lilla’s heart, overflowing with its debt of grati- 
tude, determined to make a suitable acknowledg- 
ment to her kind benefactress. Hour by hour 
she labored patiently. When the Christmas week 
dawned the work was completed, and was a por- 
trait of Lena Lyell, dressed in a dark velvet cos- 
tume, and holding in her hand some crocuses. It 
had been sketched from memory, for Lilla had 
once seen her thus; but the tender, truthful 





tion now. A loving heart had dictated, and, 
loving hand had executed the portrait, and rary 
had a more beautiful face beamed forth from , 
canvas. 

As she put the last touch to the picture; ang 
leaned back with a sigh of satisfaction, Gordo, 
Gray, who had been absent from the city, entered, 
In her absorption, Lilla did not perceive him, il] 
he spoke. 

‘* Heavens, what a likeness!’’ he exclaimed, 
“Only, if possible, even more beautiful. Te 
me, Lilla,” he cried, in agitation, ‘is this only 
a fancy piece, or is it a real portrait?” 

“Tt is a real portrait,”’ answered Lilla, regani- 
ing him with surprise. ‘Do you know her} 
It is the face of Lena Lyell, my dearest friend, 
the noblest woman I ever knew.” 

She spoke with enthusiasm, and while he 
visitor listened, in astonishment and admiration, 
the whole story came out. 

A great revolution had taken place in Gordon 
Gray’s heart. Even to himself he would not be 
fore acknowledge that. the old love still lingered; 
but it needed but this breath of praise froma 
woman’s lips to fan the smouldering embers into 
a brilliant flame. When they parted, it was with 
a firm resolve in his heart to pay his sisters 
visit, and see for himself if time had, indeed, 
wrought such wondrous changes. 

What the result of his observations was, may 
be inferred from the fact, that Lena Lyell is now, 
and has been for many years, his happy wife. In 
her sunlit home she hears of the fame and honor 
which her protegé has acquired; of the wealth 
that has poured in upon her; of the hosts of 
friends who throng around her; and she thanks 
the Giver of Good, who turned her feet from the 
paths of folly and selfishness, and in teaching 

















look was of @ loftier character than had been seen } her to labor for others, brought true happines § str 
in the Lena of old: though it was no exaggera- ; to her worldly heart. law-s 
bare | 
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BY R. D. L. EVANS. 
Oxy a broken vow! Only a hopeless life! 
What then? Yet still, Ta 
The days will come and go; It passeth mortal ken, drag, 
Filling my soul with a sleepless pain, How I long for those sweet, tender ways, 
Thawing my life, as the driz’ling walt, And those dear, oh, those beautiful days ledge 
Melted the early snow. That cannot come again. é event 
Only a ruined hope! Only a broken heart ! the s 
Indeed ! Ah, me! was ( 
Where tender mem’ries dwell ; A broken heart; what then? bold, 
Like mourners, come to a house of woe, Why, a sleepless pain, a dull despair; fami) 
With the sweet, sweet “songs of long ago” A wreck on the heaving ocean, where 





Changed for a tolling bell. 


A ship yet might have been. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE,” ETC., ETC. 





INTRODUCTION, 

Queer pickings for the antiquarian in social 
matters may be found in the records of Virginia 
and Kentucky courts, if any such be left unmo- 
jedted in their dusty niches since the war. There, 
mold deed will give sudden shape and signifi- 
cance to a vague superstition, which has over- 
hung certain families, or properties, for genera- 
tions; an oblong bit of parchment will clothe 
sme beggarly, poor white-trash, with ancient 
lineage and renown—a spectral glimmer, but of 
far more import in their neighbors’ eyes than any 
present weight of vulgar greenbacks could be. 

Curious traces, indeed almost all that we pos- 
sess, remain in these records, in the western part 
of these States, of the condition of society, in the 
border, after the first savage conflict with the 
Indian and the wilderness was over, and before 
the finer manners and tastes of a higher civi!iza- 
tion began to gain their softer sway. The social 
intercourse of those days was a strange cross of 
the rough pioneer habits and the stately courtesy 
of old Virginia, with a heavy dash of the slangy 
rufianism of the frontier west. To this anoma- 
lous mixture n:ust I refer the reader for the ex- 
planation of whatever may seem improbable in 
my story. . 

The incidents, bare as a proces verbal, fell in 
my way, in one of these old records. The names 
were familiar; the Saars and Pomeroys yet held 
places among us—great grandchildren of the old 
worthies and unworthies, who had borne part in 
fostrange a deed. It was not hard to trace the 
law-suit back to the right families, and clothe the 
bare incidents with life from their old traditions. 
Such a narrative as they furnish, I now offer you, 
merely premising that the old Saar House, with 
its sole occupant, was standing a few years back, 
and indeed may be still. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tae stage-coach, with its four horses, had 
dragged its lumbering way across the steepest 
ledges of the river hills all day long, until at 
evening Miss Pomeroy laid back her head against 
the snuffy curtains, dispirited and tired. Inside, 
was the stifling smell of the leather; outside, the 
bold, gloomy features of a country altogether un- 
familiar. They chilled and appalled her. She 





listened to the conversation of her companion, a 
dwarfish man, who sat opposite to her, with care- 
less indifference. Starkey Weir might be, in the 
eyes of the men of New York, both scholarly and 
brilliant ; but the rarest qualities grow hackneyed 
in a messmate, and Miss Pomeroy had had the 
advantage of Major Weir's care and scoldings, 
and daily cynical scorning of her friends since 
her infancy. Out in this wild new scenery, and 
the beginning of a wild, new life, they were stale 
to her. Besides, she had lately tasted food of a 
more delicate and personal flavor, and she thought. 
of it now longingly. Mr. Weir suspected her 
thoughts, and was silent. 

An orphan since childhood, and used to think 
for herself (with as little reason, be it said, as 
practicable) Lucy Pomeroy was invariably treated 
more as a woman than her age or character would 
warrant. When her aunt (whose ward she had 
been) died two months ago, and she signified to 
her next friend, Major Weir, her intention of 
visiting the unknown races of Saar and Pomeroy, 
in the West, he prepared to escort her hither 
without question. During the long journey, he 
had, of course, as she vouchsafed no confidences, 
maintained the same unbroken silence with regard 
to these new kinsfolk; but she noted the eager, 
anxious haste with which he seized the first 
remark which gave any promise of breaking it. 

«You do not know the Saars, of course,”’ she 
said. 

The major gave his peculiar, shrill little 
chuckle. 

“Know the Saars! By reputation? Yes, All 
the back country has known the Saars by reputa- 
tion for generations. Wherever there is a tribe 
wandering up and down on the earth, there is a 
Saar among them. The visitor who stumbled in 
among the sons of God, as Job tells us, in such a 
malapropos fashion, the backwoodsmen say, was 
the original Saar of all.’’ 

“A coarse joke!” said Miss Pomeroy, quietly, 

“Yes, coarse enough; but it has enough truth 
to whet the edge of it. They are the Arabs of 
this country !’’ 

“I knew,” she laughed, ‘‘ that a good deal of 
the fire that never was in earth or sky went) into 
the making up of my kinspeople. But they are 
assuredly not nomadic. The enormous. districts 
of land they hold were won by them in colonial 
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times,’’ with concealed exultation. ‘‘I have heard 
they hold a kind of baronial state on it still.”’ 

“‘They were government suryeyors,’’ said the 
major, dryly, ‘‘one of whose perquisites was as 
much land as they could ride about in a given 
number of hours. When thousands of acres were 
to be bought for an old penknife, princely estates 
could be stored away as easily as a housewife 
does cheese.” 

‘You have a grudge against some of my ancient 
lineage,” said Lucy, good-humoredly. ‘‘ They 
have crossed your path in some cf your hunting 
excursions. Ihave heard they preserve their 
game wi et armis in some of the lower counties.”’ 

Major Weir laughed contemptuously. ‘‘ They 
are the races who make good hunters: at least 
we may say that in their behalf. Did you know, 
Lucy,” hesitating, ‘‘ that the Saars and Pomeroys 
are of mixed blood ?”’ 

““Oh, yes!’’ responded Miss Pomeroy, com- 
placently. ‘It was the habit of those old Indian 
fighters to intermarry with the chiefs’ families. 
My cousins, I have heard, preserve the Indian 
names, and dress at times in‘costume. I shall be 
disappointed, major, if we do not meet some 
bright Alfarata, bow in hand, coming to greet us 
when we enter their estates.”’ 

The major lay back in his seat, and was silent. 
His wisest course, he judged, was to leave such 
folly to cure itself. Miss Pomeroy ran on, now 
thoroughly aroused. 

“The red blood shows itself to the farthest 
limit of the family, I have been told. They are 
a restless race, jealous, unforgiving, with a home- 
sickness which draws them always back out of 
cities to nature—a sort of wood calenture. My 
father was both a Saar anda Pomeroy. He felt 
it, they tell me, tried to return to the mountain 
life again and again, and break through with all 
civilized bonds.” 

‘« Yes,” said Major Weir, gravely. He watched 
Lucy closely as she said this. She was in the 
habit of alluding to the father, whom she had 
never known, with.the fond reverence with which 
a Catholic child might speak of a saint; but he 
had never known her touch before on this dark 
point in his history. She passed on giddily to 
some other report of the ‘barbaric Saars,’’ as 
she called them. 

They were drawing near now to their land. 

«‘Must we pass through the town? I fancied 
our arrival would be through mountain defiles 
and fastnesses,”’ said Lucy, with a look of chagrin. 

‘“‘Many of your cousins are citizens of the 
town,”” replied the major, quietly; ‘‘ but I am 
bound to acknowledge they do none of the work 
of it.” 


te 

Lucy shot a keen glance at him, and purged 
her lips. Her kinsfolk was a subject on which 
she was resolyed to form her own verdict. 

The town was a long, sleepy line of houses 
along one muddy street, which explored its way 
up and down a succession of hills. The sole sign 
of life in it was a bell-wagon team, which ploughed 
hub-deep through this unending street, to some 
point on the hopeless horizon. At. the present 
time, one of the large commercial marts of the 
south-west fills the place of the ancient burgh; 
but the date of our story lies fifty years ago, 

As the red and yellow coach, the driver trump. 
eting his tin horn lustily, dashed up through the 
street, scattering the mud up.to the board walks 
and hedges of weeds on either side, Lucy looked 
from side to side with breathless interest. The 
major gave one hasty glance ahead at the village 
tavern. 

‘*T see a legion of the ‘ barbaric Saars’ waiting 
to claim you, Lucy,’’ h¢ said, leaning forward, 
and speaking so eagerly as to be almost uninte- 
ligible. ‘I ought to have warned you seriously 
before; but you are a headstrong girl! Promise 
me this much, however: be on your guard with 
them. Keep your own secrets, and especially let 
no hint escape you of your relations to Lloyd 
Champlain.” 

Miss Pomeroy disengaged her hand, which he 
had caught. ‘‘I am going among my own peo 
ple,”’ she said, ‘‘and I am unable to see the pro 
priety of concealing my betrothal. I am not 
ashamed of it, nor of them, Major Weir.”’ 

“««He that will to Cupar maun to Cupar, 
muttered the major, as he opened the coach-door, 
in front of the tavern horse-trough, and scrambl- 
ing out, assisted her in the perilous leap. 

‘*Miss Pomeroy, here is your uncle, Col. Saar, 
He will receive you from me here, doubtless, and 
escort you to the Saar Hovse.”’ ; 

Lucy drew back, as a puffy, bloated, purple 
face was thrust into hers. 

‘‘T’m before your uncle, cousin Lu. I'm his 
oldest, Zachariah. By George, you’ve a neat 
ankle of your own. We were looking at it asyou 
got down. Saar blood tells there,’ holding her 
by the hand at arm’s length, while he inspected 
her from head to foot: ‘‘Your father may not 
have counted much to you, as a father, but he 
gave you some fine points. . You've not seen the 
old fellow for years, eh ?’’ 

“‘ My father is dead!’’ said Lucy, under her 
breath, and turning to cling to Major Weir. 

“OQ-ho! Dead? Why, certainly, he’s dead. 
What am I thinking of?” with a puzzled face 
Hazy with drink, Lucy thought, disgusted. . Col. 
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Saar, who had been standing back, preventing 
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Weir from interruptinz this colloquy, now stepped § 
jsstily forward. 

«And. this is Godfrey Pomeroy’s child, and 
Marion Saar’s? You have double claim to come 
tomeas ‘daughter of my house and heart,’”’ tak- 
ing soth her hands. ‘ Both father and mother 
yere of my blood.” 

Miss Pomeroy looked. at him as he spoke, flush- 
ing and smiling with proud gratification. Her 
jook said to Weir, ‘‘Is not this a magnificent head- 
piece for an ancient house?’’ Nor was she wrong. 
(ol. Saar was a tall, ruggedly-built man of seventy, 
with a commanding carriage, and aimane of snow- 
white hair, framing a dark, high-featured Indian 
fue. The nose and chin, it is. true, Major Weir 
observed, were a trifle too. red, but that was 
almost a matter of course in these free-living 
days.. The major was almost satisfied with the 
guardian to whom he must leave Lucy. 

Col. Saar led the way to the side of the build- 
ing, scattering the crowd about him, with an oath, 
uder-breath, as though they had been a pack of 
crs, A showy, but well-appointed pheton, 
drawn by two exquisite bay mares, waited. 

“We received your letter just in season to 
drive down to meet you, Major Weir,” he said, 
lifting Lucy in. ‘‘Come, my dear sir, the bag- 
gage will follow.” 

Weir hesitated; but the desire to find what 
dificulties, if any, lay before Lucy, overcame his 
repugnance to the obnoxious family. ‘I will go 
with you to Saar House; but I must push on my 
journey, to-day,’’ he said. 

Col. Saar placed his son with Lucy on the back 
seat, and dismissed the driver. ‘‘ Will you sit 
with me, Major Weir?’ he said, significantly, 
adding, as soon as they were out of hearing on 
the high seat together, “‘ To be frank, I know so 
litle of my. niece, that I am going to catechize 
you. It is the shortest way to learn how to ac- 
cmmodate her new home to her.” 

“Miss Pomeroy's tastes———’’. began Major 
Weir. But Saar shrugged his shoulders. 

“The tastes of schoolgirls are not likely to 
vary, except between pink and blue dresses. 
What are her means—her expectations? You 
forget I. do not know whether I am receiving into 
my house an heiress or a beggar.’ 

“As she comes but for a few months, I should 
not think your brother’s daughter should be un- 
welcome as either,” said Weir, irritably. “* Miss 
Pomeroy did not receive any legacy from her 
aunt, as was expected by her friends——”’ 

“Did not receive?’ eagerly. ‘“‘Ah, now we 
come to the point. She is, in fact, then, penni- 
less?”’ ‘ ' 
“The old lady died, as whimsical old ladies } 





are apt to do, without an attested will, and the 
entire property reverted to her husband’s heirs.” 

Col. Saar flicked: his: off-horse, contracting his 
heavy brows into an ominous frown. ‘* Of course,”’ 
he proceeded, as if finishing a sentence, ‘“my 
niece is welcome to a shelter under my roof as 
long as she chooses to claim one. . But if she has 
come with the intention of making any other 
claim; I-warn you as her friend ‘it will be use- 
less.” 

Weir was not easily. discomposed by men. He 
looked. coolly at Col. Saar’s heated face before 
replying. : 

‘It was against my will that Miss Pomeroy 
ventured here in search of her kinsfolk. Blood 
is a strong tie with her, and she had some girlish 
fancy of finding a cordial, generous welcome from 
them. Ais for any other claim she can make, I 
do not understand your mganing.”’ 

‘«She had not heard of the death of my uncle? 
John Saar,’’ he continued, hastily, ‘has been an 
imbecile since his birth. He held but a life estate 
in his property ; at his death it was to inhere to 
the oldest child of Peter Saar, then living. Peter 
Saar was my father.” 

“T am at a loss to understand what Miss 
Pomeroy has to do with this.” 

‘*Her mother was Peter Saar’s oldest child, 
and I feared my niece, in her ignorance of the 
law, might’ suppose the claim descended to her. 
But the property,” anxiously, “‘ was to belong to 
the oldest child now living; not to the heirs of 
the oldest child.” 

‘<It would be difficult to misinterpret so plain 
a sentence,” said Weir, ‘‘if you have remembered 
it correetly.”’ But he inwardly determined to 
look into the matter at the Recorder's office, when 
he returned to the town. As for Miss Pomeroy, 
she never should have been suffered to take her 
own willful way in coming here. Now that she 
had taken it, nothing could be done, but to leave 
her to the sharp experience of the next two 
months. At the end of that time, she was to be 
married, and the love and happiness of the honey- 
moon would help her to laugh at her adventures 
among the savage Saars. “Though what hap- 
piness a shrewd, sensible girl can find in the 
society of a prig like Lloyd Champlain I cannot 
imagine,” thought the old bachelor, testily. “A 
stingy prig, too, if Iam not mistaken. He would 
scent out this legacy as a hound a hare.”’ 





CHAPTER: IT. 
Tre day was windy. The heavy embankments 
of cloud walling the horizon, and the bold sweep- 
ing shadows over the mountainous landscape, 
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fitted and chorded to it as a grand harmony to 
noble words, Lucy’s eye kindled, and now and 
again sought Weir's with eager sympathy. 

‘‘These mountain effects are new to me,’’ she 
said, when Col, Saar intercepted one of her de- 
lighted glafces. 

‘*Mountains? Yes, they’re mighty wearing 
on the horses. Here’s the old place. It'll look 
shabby to your trig Philadelphia notions, Major 
Weir. Things are tolerably slack about h’yah?”’ 

Major Weir was startled. He had looked for 
a showy, pretentious house, such as in the East 
is the background for underbred wealth; but 
he saw a mass of solid, gray sandstone rising 
against a wall of green forest, and flanked by the 
mountains, He was thoroughly pleased. ‘Your 
homestead gives me an idea of endurance and 
massive strength, such as I never saw in any 
other building,”’ he said. 

“They built for Doomsday in those times,”’ 
dryly. ‘‘Famous hiding-places for rats, human 
and otherwise,’ he added, as a swarm of men 
came lazily ‘out of a sort of decayed porter’s lodge 
at the sound of the wheels. ‘Can you tell the 
white from the black, Lucy? Hardly; yet the 
men who look like light mulatoes are Saars, every 
one of them. Some of the dark ones too,” ina 
lower voice, for Weir's benefit. ‘‘ Hangers on at 
the house? Yes, certainly.’ 

So far, he had spoken with a kind of grand- 
iloquent boastfulness; but his face suddenly 
changed as one of the poorest and most ragged 
of the idlers ran forward to open the gate. 

“« Back, sir!’’ he cried, reigning in the horses 
so suddenly as to cover the man with mud. 
‘« Stephen !” 

A gray-headed black man came out of the house, 
and stood cringing by the wheel. 

“My uncle apparently has a temper to be 
respected,” thought Lucy, amused at the visible 
dismay and alarm with which the crowd of de- 
pendents looked up to their master’s angry visage. 

The man who had provoked his ire seemed 
alone unconscious of it, and stood at the horses’ 
heads, stroking them down, and chattering to 
them as they halted. He was an old man, dark- 
skinned like the others, with a thin, white beard 
and hair. His eyes, which were singularly light 
and vague in expression, wandered irresolutely 
over the occupants of the carriage. 

‘‘An imbecile, is he not?’’ said Lucy, with 
sorrowful interest, leaning forward. j 

‘‘An idiot! That’s the English of it! A med- 
dlesome, mischief-making idiot! Why is George 
loose, Stephen? Did I not give orders that he 
should be strictly confined during this lady’s 
stay? I will not have you annoyed, my dear, 





Rit 
while you are with us, by any unpleasant sigh 
or sound,”’ turning to her. 

The black fellow had caught George by thy 
arm, and dragged him roughly backward; by 
the old man fluug him off, and pressed forwanj 
to the side of the pheeton, attracted by Lucy's‘ 
voice and smile. She put out her hand kindly; 
but when he would have touched it, Col. Sag 
struck him brutally back, muttering a fierce ip. 
precation. 

«« Stephen !”’ 

The negro wrenched the poor wretch back, and 
in a moment disappeared with him in the house, 
They drove on in silence, Lucy too astonished 
and indignant to speak. 

**T would not have had this rencounter for the 
life of the idiot,” said Col. Saar, at last, to Weir, 
with an oath, but essaying to control himedf, 
“I wish my niece’s stay to be unclouded with 
any trouble.” 

‘She will not be troubled,” rejoined the major, 
suavely. ‘*She will doubtless soon become a 
customed to the peculiarities of your westem 
manners.’’ He was discreetly blind to the sharp 
glance of suspicion with which Col. Saar regarded 
him. ‘One of your retainers, this poor fellow, 
I presume? I think I detect the likeness to the 
Saars ?”’ 

“No! That is—— He is en illegitimate cousin; 
a poor half-breed. There are too many of such 
out-branches to the family. A dangerous fellow, 
at times.” 

Major Weir made a mental note of his inten- 
tion to find out the history of this especial half- 
breed cousin. ‘‘There is some reason why heis 
a disgrace and dangerous to Col. Saar,’’ he thought, 
shrewdly. 

But at the moment the pheton drew up in 
front of the heavy stone porch. There were evi- 
dences, on every side, to Major Weir's curious 
eye, of the existence of solid and well-applied 
wealth. Comfortably-clothed slaves were busy 
in the house and grounds, and with an airof 
promptitude and comprehension in their work, 
which hinted askillful controller. Thedogs, which 
lay sunning themselves on the stone steps, were 
of rare foreign breeds. The curtains (too high 
colored, it is true) which swept the windows to 
the floor, were of the costliest texture. There 
was a certain sense of reassurance to the major 
in these things. At least the rules and limits of 
ordinary civilization belonged where they were 
found. Col. Saar, too, alighting, and offering 
welcome on his own threshold, was suddenly 
metamorphosed into the courteous, genial gentle 
man, no trace of the bully or greedy miser of am 
hour before remained. His half-drunken 802, 
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yho had been half asleep beside Lucy during the 
ride, disappeared round by the stables. 

«No, I will not enter,’’ said Major Weir, stand- 
ing beside Lucy on the porch, while the colonel 
yentinto the house tosummon his daughters. ‘‘ But 
[will return in a month, and you must promise, 
lucy, to tell me frankly whether these ‘ barbaric 
guars’ have enough human elements among them 
jomake your life endurable or not, until your 
gurriage. If not, you shall return to Philadel- 
phia, and I will place you under my mother’s 
are, until Lloyd is rvudy to claim you.” 

“You are very kind and considerate, cousin 
Starkey,” said Lucy, her eyes filling with tears. 
She was nervous and depressed for the moment 
st parting with the only familiar face. Her kins- 
folk, the Saars, had wolfish eyes, she thought, look- 
ing into Weir's friendly blue ones. But Lucy 
Pomeroy was not fanciful nor morbid. 

«Jt will be comfortable enough, I dare say,’’ 
she thought, watching Major Weir’s departure. 
“[cannot but find some dear home-ties among 
plod relations. And if I should need protection, 
[will send for Lloyd himself.”’ 

Meanwhile, Major Weir, perched upon the box- 
gat with the stage coachman, rolled on over the 
rough corduroy road toward the river. He ob- 
served the curious and meditative glances with 
which the driver favored him; but it was near 
the close of the day before they found voice in 
words. 

“Now I was surprised to find you was actually 
going to leave that young girl in the clutches of 
od Saar,’’ said the driver, at last, rousing him- 
self as though this was the result of a profound 
reverie. 

The words chorded strangely with the vague, 
simless fears and doubts which had tormented 
Weir all day. 

“What do you know about the Saars?”’ he 
sid. “‘ They are Miss Pomeroy’s nearest kinsfolk, 
md her rightful guardians.’’. But he watched 
the fellow, furtively. It was as well to rebuke 
his impertinence, but it might give a clue to 
lucy’s danger. 

“T know just this about. the Saars,’’ gravely 
flecking his off leader. ‘‘ They're looked on as 
the rulers hereabouts—kings, kaisers, what not, 
with the whole country side. But we all know 
they've got blood like tigers when it’s roused. 
You may eat the ‘bread and meat of a Saar for 

(ears; he’ll give it, and welcome. But you can 
0 more reason with him when his blood is up, 
than with a red Indian.” 

Weir made no reply, and the man, irritated at 





“T’m not given to slander,’ he began again, 
after awhile, ‘‘though you seem to think it, I 
say no more of the Saars than is the talk of the 
country side. When it was told round that God- 
frey Pomeroy’s daughter was coming here, I tell 
you, sir, it couldn't be believed. People reck- 
oned she must have some friends who would keep 
her from running her head into the wolf's mouth 
in that fashion. But here she is!’’ 

For Lucy’s sake, Major Weir would do more 
than make a confidant of this fellow. ‘I do not 
understand,”’ he said, ‘‘ why Miss Pomeroy should 
be in especial danger, let the temper of the Saars 
be what it will. She is unknowntothem. They 
can have no grudge against her.’’* 

«Then you really do not know? Nor the girl 
either? Well now, I reckoned as much!’’ 

As he spoke, he turned full on the major his 
honest, dull face. 

‘I do not know, if you mean actual danger to 
Miss Pomeroy,’’ said Weir, frankly. 

‘‘No,’’ cautiously. ‘‘I don’t mean anything 
of the kind. You take a manup too quick. Why, 
Col. Saar’s my landlord, and very easy as to 
terms. I’m hardly goin’ to accuse him of being 
a murderer. No. All I say is this, that there’s 
no man or woman livin’ who stands in the way of 
him and his children, like the. Pomeroy girl, and 
nobody likely to be as unwelcome under his roof. 
The colonel’s kept up to his full income, and this 
property of old John Saar would have come as 
convenient as a patch on a hole, if she had not 
had a claim on it.’’ 

‘* What claim has she on it ?’’ 

‘Well, now, that I rightly don’t understand. 
There’s such a deal of talk goes about it through 
the neighborhood. John Saar, being a half-wit, 
had but a life estate in it, and then it went to 
Peter Saar’s. oldest child, who was Miss Pome- 
roy's father.”’ 

‘‘ Mother, you mean. Her father was a Pome- 
roy. You forget.’ ’ 

‘“« By George, you're right! And yet Stop 
a bit. It was her father,’’ shutting his flabby 
lips in the strain of thought. ‘I don’t know. 
There’s a hitch in the story somewhere. But if 
the girl was my daughter, she’d not be brought 
into a place where Col. Saar had so much reason 
to put her away,” 

Major Weir having found how little ground 
there was for the man’s suspicion, would not con- 
tinue the conversation further. On reaching the 
county town, however, he went straight to the Re- 
corder’s office, and examined the will of old Peter 
Saar. The estate, which was of far greater value 





‘the want of encouragement, drove on a few mo- ; than he had surmised, was devised, on John Saar’s 


Rents in silence. 


death, to the oldest child of Peter then living. 
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Col. Saar had stated the case correctly. He was} bachelor, Gill, who was one of the DUMERHy 


indisputably the legatee ; for Marion Saar, Lucy’s 
mother, had been dead for fifteen years. 

‘«Lucy has no more claim upon their property 
than I have,” thought Weir, shutting the great 
leather covers of the book. 

There could be no motive for any other than 
kind treatment of her at the hands of the Saars. 
Ke set forth on his southward journey, therefore, 
at once, though still with a qualm of doubt. 





CHAPTER III. 


“I am sure that even in the eastern cities you 
seldom have seen a glimpse of life like this, Miss 
Pomeroy?” 

“T can safely say that I never have,” said 
Lucy, emphatically. 

‘“‘No, indeed! No,indeed!’® Mr. Gill rubbed 
his hands delightedly. The Saars, from gene- 
ration to generation, know how to sip the wine of 
life at the topmost foam, if one may speak poeti- 
cally. . Jast look at your uncle’s cellars! Why, 
that brandy is imperial, Miss Pomeroy! And I 
know brandy, I assure you. And the play in 
that card-roonr!’* lowering his voice, mysteriously. 
«One fourth the land ‘in the State has changed 
hands in that room, one time or another. As for 
your cousins’ dresses; I have heard it said they 
were simply miracles of art.’’ 

“They are,” said Miss Pomeroy, dryly. 

“So it goes! “So it goes!’ waving his pudgy 
hands, airily. ‘‘ Balls, champagne-parties, hops 
in winter; the springs and races in summer. 
Here you see American aristocratic society in its 
highest zest and flavor. And that reminds me 
that I have the salad to season for supper. They 
victimize me at all the balls, Miss Pomeroy. 
These anxions matrons come to me! ‘Will you 
take charge of the salad-dressing, Mr. Gill? Then 
our minds will be at rest,’ they say.”’ 

‘“‘It must be pleasant to feel oneself worthy 
of so high a trust.”’ 

‘Tt is so,’” gravely. 
dressing came tome from my father. 
have confided it to a human being.”’ 

“Stay one moment,” detaining him gently, 
while she surveyed the ball-room from her quiet 
corner with keen, amused glances. She knew, 
by her experience of the last two or three days 
she would be left alone by her cousins. They had 
given her, in their lazy, indifferent manner, the 
freedom of the house, and there their hospitality 
ended. Life, to them, was so utterly vacant of 
interest in-other people, of ideas, of even ordi- 
nary Conversation, that they themselves became 
to Lucy a wonder and a puzzle. The little old 


‘« But the recipe for that 
I never 
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hangers-on of the house, offered, by contrast, 
intellectual companion of the Brahmin orde,, 

“Tell me something of these people who ery) 
here every night. Have they no other busing 
than drinking and dancing? Are they all Saayy 

“Or Pomeroys? Some of them have gry 
wealth, and some, as you may see for Yourself 
are miserably poor. The men in the family hay 
always been hard drinkers, and the women hay 
had such a bias toward the drama, that no cirey 
or traveling theatrical company has’ ever yisiig] 
the county without one of the actors running 
with an heiress of the Saars. Fact, upon my hone! 
That accounts for so many pauper branches in {hk 
family. But they hold up their heads with th 
rest. The men are good shots, and geneniy 
hold fine hands at cards; and your cousins furnid 
the women with cast-off ‘ball-clothes, so that they 
may appear as thorough-bred ladies on occasion 
when it is necessary.” 

“Have they forgotten to furnish this you, 
lady with a dress and breeding?”’ said Ing, 
glancing toward a shabby, tall girl, with yellov. 
ish, unclean-looking skin, and large, black eyes 
‘Who isshe? A cousin, too?’’ 

“Very fdr removed,” said Mr. Gill, with e- 
dent embarrassment. ‘I really must go ani 
attend tothe salad. Here is your aunt Celia,” 




































































sotto voce. ‘One of the Saar sacrifices to th 
stage. Married a ventriloquest. Eleven chil 
dren. She will give you the private history of 


every man and woman here, without reservation,” 

Aunt Celia, a lean, gray-eyed woman, in rusty 
black, pinched him roguishly. ‘‘ Now, John Gil, 
what naughty gossip is that about my’ eleven! 
I’ve just married the oldest, my dear. Very 
stylishly, too. ‘The family has been ver¥ kind. 
I live down in rooms over the tailors, you know— 
wretched shanty.’ But your uncle loaned mes 
large house for the wedding, and one cousin 
loaned carpets, another furniture, another table 
linen, and so forth, and' so forth, till rea‘ly Tilly 
had ‘as elegant a wedding as a millionaire’s daugh 
ter. Five hundred guests. It was just a week 
ago. I’ve only sent the last article home, and 
gone back to the tailor-shop to-day. I wish you 
had been here to see -what fashionable life here 
really is.” 

“I wish Thad. But I am’ beginning to have 
some insight into it.’’ 

“Now that girl you asked John Gill about,” 
her skinny finger on her arm. ‘ Dreadful la 
sus lingua that was of yours. She's a mulatto, 





my dear. Your uncle Saar’s daughter and Slave, 
Letitia. The colonel favored her mother in many 
ways more than his wife, as long as she live 
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§o you may be sure Letitia is no favorite with his 


daughters. Very unpleasant, these family en- 
tanglements ! Here comes your cousin. Don't 
mention the matter to her.” 

She dodged out of sight as Miss Saar came 
through the crowd toward them. 

«Aunt Celia has been giving you a glowing 
description of Tilly’s wedding, I suppose?” she 
gid; languidly. 

«But who defrayed the expense of it ?”’ asked 


i Oh, aunt Celia went in debt, cer- 
ly. Well, it was proper.that Tilly should be 
married as befitted a lady, ofcourse. Her mother 
has been stealing wine and provisions for the en- 
jertainment out of our cellars for some time.”’ 
lucy drew back, indignant. ‘For shame! 
She is an old woman, and your father’s sister.”’ 

“The more reason that she should live,’’ com- 
posedly, slowly folding her fan. 

For it was an indisputable fact, quite plain to 
lucy by this time, that these Saars looked upon 
sealing as no worse than drunkenness, which 
ranked with them as one of the minor virtues, 
peculiarly reserved for affluent people. 

“fas their Indian blood anything to do with 
such moral blindness?’’ thought Lucy, uneasily. 

Despite the vulgarity, and the low grade of 
thought, and words, and actions about her, there 
was a certain strength and coarse magnificence in 
the scene that moved her, like a spectacle in the 
Arabian Nights. The high lights, and broad color- 
ing of the gorgeously-appointed rooms; the win- 
dows opening into the night; the gloomy moun- 
tains circling without ; the men and women about 
her, with their dark, Indian faces; the scarlet, 
and purple, and jewels, with which they were 
extravagantly decked; the flashing, uncertain 
lights, were all wild, and strange, and impres- 
tive to her. 

Iucy, too, with her insignificant person, and 
light hair and. eyes, naturally conceived an ex- 
iggerated admiration of her cousins’ tall, erect 
figures, swarthy skins, and heavy-browed, dull, 


Black eyes. 





They had a barbaric love of ornament: rubies 
glowed redly in their coarse, black hair, and their 
necks were hung with chains. ‘Fit to be prin- 
cesses of a savage tribe!” Lucy said. Their con- 
vent education, or glimpses of fashionable life in 
cities, had not changed the dark undercurrent of 
their blood and nature one whit. 

Miss Saar stood looking over Lucy’s head. 
‘*You do not dance?” in the sudden, full bass 
voice, which always made the hearer start. 

“Ne.” ; 

‘That man, Gill, who knows nothing but gos- 
sip and salad-dressing, tells me that you are to 
be married in the spring to a Mr. Champlain.” 

‘“<Tt is true.”’ 

«Ts it a good match ?” 

‘“*T do not know.” 

Poor little Lucy, before she came, had planned 
a dozen times, the moments of girlish, sweet con- 
fidence, when she would tell her dear secret to 
these tender, new-found friends. But Miss Saar 
talked of. it as of the price of flour, and Lucy an- 
swered with just the same amount of feeling. 
She had a dull sense that Lloyd and herself, and 
their love, with all its exquisite, delicate remem- 
brances, had grown hackneyed and commonplace, 
after this woman had taken it on her lips. 

She went presently to her own room, The 
sirange life about her, with all its coarseness, had 
but amused her before. Now she was indignant, 
vehement in her contempt, and homesick. 

‘1 ought to have asked advice. Starkey Weir 
ought to have kept. me by main force from fol- 
lowing my own headlong will, and runnimg my 
head into such a noose. But now that I have 
come, I will stay until Major Weir does return. 
There can no worse evil befall me than to endure 
their vulgarity, and their pawing over. my mar- 
riage with talk, A ‘good match,’ indeed !’? And 
the hot, bitter tears sparkled in her angry eyes. 
Of any actual danger waiting for her she, had no 
suspicion, beyond an uneasy consciousness. that 
for some unknown reason, she was the object of 


jealousy and suspicion to her cousins, 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





LIFE.’ 





BY CLARA B. HEATH. 





Lire is not all a pleasant dream 
To those who walk discreetly : 

Its ch like a w theme, 
Tax mind and strength completely. 


However meaningless, at times, 
May seem God's providences ; 





Again, Eke hidden thoughts in rhymes, 
They touch our finer senses. 


We can but watch the threads that go 
To make what we call chances; 

So fine we sometimes scarcely know 
If they were more than fancies. 
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BY FANNIE HODGSON BURNETT. 





‘‘ Anp as for the rest,’’ said Miss Bell, ener- 
getically, ‘‘what absurd nonsense it is, what a 
climax of weak-mindedness, this dressing our- 
selves out in our finest feathers, and trailing about 
like so many peacocks, and pretending to enjoy 
ourselves, when we know we do not! Do you 
suppose anybody went to that place last night 
because they expected to enjoy themselves? No, 
they did not. They went because other people 
went; because they were invited; because they 
have fallen into the habit of going to such places ; 
and they knew they would be bored, and glad 
when it was over, and that they would hate each 
other ; they were bored, and they were glad when 
it was'over; they did hate each otlier, and it 
served them right.”’ 

She looked down, as she spoke, from the high 
window, with such fine scorn in her handsome 
eyes, that one would have fancied that she saw 
an offender in every innocent passer-by on the 
grand, dismal street below. 

“Eh, my dear! my dear!’’ sighed kind Miss 
Lurkie, shaking her dear old head over her knit- 
ting, and secretly feeling a trifle fearful of com- 
mitting herself. ‘Eh, Miss Bell, my dear; it’s 
o’er true, T fear, for this is a warld fu’ o’ ini- 
quities an’ savorin’ o’ vanity an’ corruption.” 

Miss’ Bell did not laugh, as she would have 
done a year, or even a few months ago. She 
was not inclined to laugh at anything that morn- 
ing; she was in too cynical a mood. She rose 
from her seat at the window, with a queer little 
sigh, and coming to the fire, took a foot-stool at 
her old friend’s side, and sat down upon it, knit- 
ting her brows and clasping her ‘hands tightly 
about her knee. 

«Ts there nothing better than this ?”’ she cried. 
“Ts life always the same, always like Lady 
Drumlie’s parties—fine and stupid, and grand? 
Is there nothing else for us to do but to be ‘ fin- 
ished’, and ‘come out,’ and grow up into beau- 
ties? What is the chief end of man, Miss Lurkie? 
The chief end of woman is to be handsomer than 
the two Miss Lushingtons, or somebody else.?’ 

Miss Lurkie looked up at her, over her ‘Rorn- 
rimmed spectacles and her look was a cautious 
one. It would never have done for Miss Bell to 
have known that she was being scrutinized, The 
look took in the pretty, discontented face, the 
delicate, fine lines which had made Miss Bell 
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Lowther a beauty; the tall, lithe figure, the 
slender brows, knitted out of arch; and then it 
wandered down to the clasped hands, and a cer 
tain ring upon one forefinger—a gorgeous ring 
whose centre diamond glittered and glared nal a 
baleful eye. 

Miss Bell was frowning at the PG however, 
and saw nothing else, so went on with a shrug of 
her shoulder. 

‘*T sometimes wish,’’ she said, ‘that we hai 
fulfilled all our engagements, and got to the end 
of the programme, that: we might go home ani 
go to bed. I said as much to Lady Drumlie once, 
in one of my bad humors, and she -was horror 
stricken. She told me that.I was wicked, ani 
did not appreciate my blessings. Wicked! Pep 
haps it is; but it is no worse than—than thing 
we say and do every day. It was the truth, at 
least ; and one tells the truth so seldom, thateyen 
an unorthodox truth is meritorious. I—I wish 
we might go back to Drumlie, Miss. Lurkie, I 
am tired of Edinburgh, and sick of London,” 
emphatically, 

“Ye are no in gude sperits, my dear,” said 
Miss Lurkie. 

‘“‘T never shall be in good spirits again,” with 
unintentional vehemence. ‘I wish Lady Drumlie 
had left me at home.” 

‘“*T thocht that ye were wishin’ for Lunnon, my 
dear,”’ said Miss Lurkie. ‘I thocht ye were 
aye longen for the season.” : 

Miss Bell had no time to make answers. True, 
she frowned a little more, and was on the point 
of speaking, but ut this moment the door opened. 
There was a visitor below, and a servant had 
come to announce him. 

Miss Bell rose with an air of no great pleasure. 

“ag ~— I must go,” she said, to Mis 
Lurkie. .‘‘ Who did you say?” she asked of the 
man whdhhed brought the message. 

** Mr. Clandarrel,’’ was the answer. 

Then Miss Lurkie looked at her beautiful favor 
ite again; over the horn-rimmed spectacles, an 
this time her glance was even more furtive and 
ciutious than before. 

Bell's face had changed all at once. Her cheeks 
glowed with nervous, palpitating color; her eyes 
were bright with trouble; she twisted her long, 
fair fingers unconsciously in the watch-chain # 
her belt. 
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«Jg-— Isuppose Lady Drumlie'is with him?’’ 
she said, with hesitance. 

lady Drumlie was out, and the gentleman had 
wked for Miss Lowther. 

Bell turned to Miss Lurkie. 

“Jt is my cousin, Hereward,’’ she said, trying 


f ospeak with indifference, and succeeding very 


porly indeed. ‘I wish Lady Drumlie had been 
at home.”” 

But every trace of her confusion had left her, 
before she reached the bottom of. the great stair- 
case. When she entered the grand, gloomy draw- 
ing-toom, she entered it with the finest of the 
dately airs, which so often awed her many ad- 
nirers, and so added to her reputation as a lovely, 
sistely creature. 

The dullness of the day, and the heaviness of 
the window drapery, made the room appear addi- 
tionally gloomy ; but it was quite light enough 
for her to see, even at its farthest end, the tall, 
fiir young giant, who rose to meet her, with 
eager, outstretched hand. 

But/eager as he was, she barely gave him her 
slight, cold finger-tips. 

“Oh, it is you, Hereward!”’ she said, hypo- 
tritically. ‘‘I hardly expected to see you. Lady 
Drimlie is not at home.” 

The-young man’s enthusiasm died away in an 
instant. He was as self-possessed as herself, but 
becould not keep as cool. 

“I will try and bear it,” he said. “It was 
not Lady Drumlie I came to see.” 

“Then,” said Miss Bell, “you ought to have 
tayed away.’’ 

“L know that,’’ he answered, savagely, ‘ But 
[couldn't stay away; and so I came, like a 
fool.’”’ 

"Ah!" said his cousin, letting her beautiful 
yesrest on his fair, angered, reproachful face, 
fa moment. ‘You are in one of your absurd 
humors, I see. Go and sit down there,” point- 
ing to’ a-chair, on the opposite side of the hearth. 

He went and sat down, almost humbly. It 
ws evident that he was used to obeying her, and 
that they were on very cousinly terms, 

Then Bell took the chair, at the other end of 
the:hearth, and sat down too, resting st the 
ashioned back, and laying a white d on 
tiher'arm, and making quite a picture of herself, 
vith her: flowing draperies, and statuesque little 
head, and dangerously pretty face. She regarded 
ler cousin quite severely, perhaps because’ she 
fitsuch strong inward relentings. It was her 
fteand punishment always to fee) these inward 
Nientings, when it was most dangerous to her 
Meeofmind. She might well wish herself safely 
twkat Drumlie, among the heath and bracken. 

Vou. LXV.—18 





‘* How did you enjoy yourself, last night ?’’ she 
asked, after an awkward pause. 

‘*One should always regard one’s enjoyment 
from a comparative point of view,’’ he replied. 
“LT enjoyed myself less than I might have done; 
more than Mr. Gregor did, and not near so much 
as Strathspey.” 

Miss Bell put on her haughtiest air at once. 

** We will let that matter rest,’’ she said. “ We 
will not talk about Mr. Strathspey, if you please.” 

‘¢ No,’’ said her cousin. ‘*‘ We won't talk about 
Mr. Strathspey, Bell. We will leave that to Lady 
Drumlie, who knows how to appreciate his vir- 
tues; or we will leave it to Strathspey himself, 
who is familiar with the subject, and can do it 
even greater justice than Lady Drumlie. You 
and I won’t discuss Strathspey, for I think we 
have had‘enough of him, We'will talk about our- 
selves, which will be a topic at once interesting 
and improving.” 

But, struggle as he might to be merely satiri- 
cal and nonchalent, he could not help failing 
somewhat. His most cynical tone had a touch of 
pain. His great, blue eyes were full of boyish 
reproach and wounded love. Had he not loved 
Bell all his life, from the time they had been 
children together, riding their rough ponies, and 
playing boy and girl games'at Drutnlie? ‘And how 
was he to end his love, all at once, merely because 
her discreet relatives had made a fashionable 
young lady of her, and’ helped her to gain a won- 
drous reputation, and had so far overruled her 
old, sweet unworldliness as to make her engage 
herself to this numskull of a Strathspey, simply 
beeauise he was the richest numskull, and the 
most aristocratic numskull, and would soon be the 
most highly titled numskull of their acquaint- 
ance? 

Hereward was not the only individual who 
called Strathspey a numskull, though, to be sure, 
his manner of so designating him was more ve- 
hement than that-of other people. The young 
man was a simpleton; even his friends acknow- 
ledged itin secret, however reluctantly ; but then 
what prospects lay before him! What a golden 
calf he was to bow down hefore and worship! 
And though he was only Mr. Strathspey now, 
was he not the only male Strathspey living, be- 
sides his relative, the poor young Earl of Dum- 
blane, who was dying of consumption? Anda 
would you have an almost penniless beauty miss 
such a chance as this was? So Bell was engaged 
to Strathspey, ‘and matters had even progresset? 
so far that she would be‘married it a few weeks; 
and this was-what-the great diamond méant, and 
what her discontent meant; and what dear Misd 
Larkie’s kindly pity meant; and last, but not 
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least, it was what her cousin Hereward’s re- 
proaches signified. Poor ‘‘Viking.’’ (Bell had 
given him the name of Viking, when she was 
fourteen, and he was the only hero in the world 
to her; he was so big, and strong, and blue- 
eyed, and fair, that it was the only romantic and 
heroic titie that seemed to suit him.) Poor “ Vik- 
ing.’’ How hard it was to sit, at this extreme 
end of the hearth-rug, and look across at the en- 
trancing face and charming figure, in the other 
arm-chair, admiring and adoring; but, at the 
same time, knowing that both were Strathspey's 
property, and not his own, as he had fondly 
hoped they would be. Poor ‘ Viking,” indeed ; 
and he gave an actual groan, as he thought of it. 

‘« But then, again, why not talk about Strath- 
spey ?’’ he burst forth. ‘‘Wemay as well. There 
is nothing left to us to talk about, after all. I 
suppose I mustn’t tell you that I love you, Bell; 
and you knew that is what I always say, when 
we speak of ourselves. Oh, confound itall! To 
think that simpleton should have come between 
ug, and that you should give your sweet self to 
him after—after all that has passed—after all 
those dear old days at Drumlie.’’ 

Bell turned her face away, but she said no- 
thing, and before she had time to conceal it alto- 
gether, he saw a little quiver of the pretty, red 
lips, and a tremulous drooping of her eyelids ; 
so he got up from his chair, and crossed the 
dreadful space between them, and knelt down 
upon the hearth-rug, taking hold of her beautiful, 
nervous hand. ‘ 

“‘Oh, Bell!’’ he cried, holding it so fast that 
she-eould not draw it away, though she tried. 
“ How am I to give you up? You haven’t been 
fair tome. Was it fair to let me love youso long, 
that it will tear my heart up by the roots to let 
you go; and then to throw me aside, because I 
am only the poor Laird of Clandarrel, and an- 
other man is to have an earldom? You used to 
say that you would rather own the crags and hills 
at. Clandarrel, than be the queen of England. 
Oh, Bell, my dear, remember what happy chil- 
dren we were, when we thought that Dalgarnock 
Tap was nearer the blue sky and heaven, than any 
other place in the world !’’ 

It seemed to Bell that she almost felt the fresh, 
hill-side breeze, blowing upon her cheeks, and 
smelt the sun-warmed heather. She forgot her 
grandmother, Lady Drumlie, and the fact that 
she was a great beauty and a belle, and was an 
engaged young lady. Thetears slipped from her 
lashes, and rolled down her face, and falling upon 
her hand, sparkled almost as brightly as that 
baleful diamond. 

“We shall never be so near heaven again,’’ she 








sobbed. ‘‘Oh! we shall never be so near heaven 
again, Hereward. I am drifting farther 
from it, every day. Are people always wicks 
and unhappy, when they grow to be men inj 
women ?”’ 

‘Why should they be?’’ he said, the mig 
rising to his blue eyes, in his great yearning 
‘And why should we never be so near heayen 
again? It is love that brings heaven near, Bel; 
love, and truth, and honest faith. Lady Dromlie 
must have been more cruel than I have thoughi, 
if it is she who has given you'such fancies.” And 
he bent his great, fair head over the little hand, 
first almost crushing it in his own, and then kis. 
ing it passionately. 

‘Don’t! Oh, you mustn’t!’’ said Bell, crying 
softly, and trying to take the hand away from 
him. ‘You are forgetting, and—and you ought 
to remember.’ 

‘*Remember!’’ he echoed, kissing it again 
‘«Do you want me to remember that it is Strath 
spey’s little hand now—that they have made yo 


false to.your, promise to give it tome? Nay,] 
should like to forget that.’’ 


‘« But,” she faltered, tearfully, ‘it isn’t right,” 

‘Right !’’ said he, lifting his face, and looking 
at her. ‘Is it as wrong as the other, Bell? No; 
I swear to you, it is more my hand than Strath 
spey’s this minute; and there lies the sin of it. 
Do youthink I would come here, if he had wonyou 
from me honestly, heart and soul? Do you think 
I would utter a word of reproach to you, if I knew 
you cared for him as you once cared for me? | 
won’t say as you care for me now; for if yu 
loved me, Bell, my dear, you would have strength 
enough to be true to me, and fight my battles 
against themall. Why, if you loved him, I should 
scorn to speak. I shouldbe ashamed to count 
myself a man, if I could not bear my pain in 
silence, and be glad that you were happy. But 
you know he has not the power to sfir your heart, 
for a second; and you know they have sold you 
to him, and sold you to him for the sake of the 
dead man’s shoes he is waiting to step into.” 

It was always the way with Hereward. She 
might begin by being cold and majestic, and by 
treatinggbim to the regal airs and graces, with 
which she overpowered her other adorers, but 
he invariably swept them aside, with his honest 
vandalism, in the end. He always brought with 
him such a sweet breath of the hill-sides, the 
lochs, and the heather. 

“‘Oh!’’ she said, désperately, turning her tear 
wet face toward him, ‘‘ how I wish I had never 
come to Edinburgh. How I wish grandmamahed 
left me at home at Drumlie; but you know how 
firm and hard she is,” piteously. ‘You know 
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what cruel things she has said of poor mamma's 


jove-match, and what a life she has led her, since 

died, and she was obliged to take us all to 
jive at Drumlie Aiks. I wonder, myeslf, how 

mamma has lived to bear it. I should have 
died. Inever remember the time when she was not 
meering, in her queer way, at love and poverty ; 
and she has always told us, Marian, Helen, and 
ne, that she would take good care that she had 
no more love-matches and sentiment. You have 
no idea what horrible things she can say, and 
how obstinate she is. Do you know that she told 
me, only a few weeks ago, that if she saw any 
symptoms of what she called ‘nonsense’ in my 
behaviour to Mr. Strathspey, she would actually 
lock me up on bread and water, until I came to 
my senses. And I believe—nay, I am sure-— 
that she would do it.’’ 

Stately and high-handed as this young beauty 

was, she was dreadfully afraid of her grand- 
mother—this terrible old woman, who was capa- 
bleof any strong-minded act of vengeance, against 
those unlucky members of her family-who might 
dare to defy her. There were rumors that her 
husband, Sir Archibald, had stocd in such awe of 
his rigid and implacable spouse, in his lifetime, 
that death had been a happy release for him ; and 
it was certain that poor, pretty, gentle Mrs. 
lowther had eaten bitter bread, when she had 
been poor, pretty, gentle Isobel Drumblie; and 
that she had been driven to her elopement with 
the poor minister, by her mother’s relentless 
severity. 
. Hereward himself knew the old Gorgon’s pecu- 
liarities too well to smile even at this outrageous 
story. He was as firmly convinced as Bell her- 
self, that if she fancied there was reason for such 
acourse, Lady Drumlie would keep her word. 
§o he was silent, for a moment, and caressed the 
little hand, more tenderly than before. 

But he was not allowed to caress it long. Fora 
moment or so more, they heard some one coming, 
and almost before he had time to reseat himself, 
the door was opened, and a servant announced, 

“Mr. Stathspey.” 

Mr. Strathspey entered rather awkwardly, 
notwithstanding the fact that he ought to have 
felt sure of his welcome. But, perhaps, after all, 
he was not so very sure of it. He stared about 
him, fora moment, and then caught sight of Clan- 
darrel, and glared at him with his little, narrow 
eyes ; and then he caught sight of Bell, and hur- 
tying forward, bowing, almost tumbled over the 
hearth-rug. 

, Bell rose slowly, and gaye him her slim fingers, 
even less cordially than she had offered them to 
her cousin, 








“So glad—er—to find you—er—at home,” 
stammered the little man, overwhelmed with 
confusion. ‘‘Hope you are well—er after—er 
dissipation. Delightful, wasn’t it? Hope Lady 
Drumlie’s well—er.’’ But he did not condescend 
to take the slightest notice of Hereward, and, in- 
deed, had turned his back upon him, while 
speaking. 

But Bell would not endurer this. She fixed 
her large eyes upon, him, with a cool significance. 

“You have met my cousin, Mr. Clandarrel, I 
think,”’ she suggested. 

He was obliged to see him then, and something 
in the calm glance of his fair betrothed, made 
him feel that it would have been better, if he had 
seen him before. 

«“Ah—er. Yes, to be sure,” he said, as loftily 
as he dared. ‘Beg pardon. Believe I have. 
How de do?’’ and he vouchsafed Hereward a nod, 
after the manner of a potentate. Confound the 
great, clumsy fellow! he said to himself; who 
was he, that he should be forced to acknowledge 
his presence? Of course, he knew him well 
enough. Wasn’t he always in his way? But that 
was no reason why he should take any notice of 
him, him, the future Earl of Dumblane. It was 
too bad of Bell, by Jove! 

So he made up for his unavoidable concession, 
by being especially magnificent, during the re- 
mainder of Clandarrel’s stay, which was not a 
along one. He tried to talk very fast, and laugh 
very often, without admitting the enemy into the 
circle of his remarks; and he made so many 
struggles at being brilliantly jocular, and was so 
often damped by Miss Bell’s significant hauteur 
and indifference, that he made himself appear 
even more markedly than usual, a vapid, conceited 
little idiot. 

When Clandarrel rose to say good-by to his 
cousin, there was such an angry flush on her 
proud face, and such a look of humiliation in her 
eyes, that he felt himself constrained to wring 
her hand almost fiercely. 

“Don’t come again,” she whispered, hurriedly. ° 
‘¢Please stay away. Please do.”’ 

He quite crushed her soft fingers, in his pas- 
sionate, brief pressure ; and his boyish face flushed 
to the roots of his fair hair. 

**T can’t promise that,’’ he said. ‘‘ Don’t ask 
me. ‘‘Good-by, Bell, and God bless you!’’ 

She was not very gracious toward her lover 
when Clandarrel was gone. She re-seated her- 
self, with so cold and grand an air, that Straths- 
pey felt his heart sink into his little, varnished 
boots. People might envy him, and call him a 
lucky fellow, to have won so famous a beauty, 
but now and then, even when basking in the sun- 
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light of the young lady's presence, he felt his 


spirits fail him _ He was vaguely conscious that 
the look in her expressive eyes was not exactly 
an affectionate one, and that the curve of her red, 
mouth was hardly significant of unqualified ad- 
miration. When he tried to make a brilliant re- 
mark, her manner made;him uncomfortable ; and 
when he warmed into sentiment, she held him 
at, more than arm’s length; so that sometimes 
he was secretly prompted to ask of himself, 
whether this was exactly the treatment he ought 
to expect, as the future Earl of Dumblane. 

Bell was so bright-tinted and bright-eyed, this 
morning, that he would have liked to have said 
something very tender indeed, But how was he 
to begin? She sat in her chair, resting her elbow 
upon its arm, and her cheek upon her hand, her 
long lashes resting on her cheek, as if ‘she was 
quite unconscious of his presence for the time; 
and when he coughed suggestively to attract. her 
attention, she looked up, with an annoyed start, 
and thereby snared him into making the most 
idiotic observation a man could have possibly 
made, under the circumstances. 

«II beg pardon,” he stammered 
I did not disturb you!” 

‘Disturb me?”’ said Bell. ‘‘If you disturbed 
me; I should think I ought to ask pardon.” 

Feeling it impossible to resist the temptation 
to do something lover-like, he drew his chair near 
to her side, and tried to take her hand; but, re- 
membering who had held it last, she drew it away 
with such a gesture, that he gave it up in con- 
fusion. 

“I have written to M‘Ivor about the—the 
diamonds,”’ he ventured. 

“Oh, dear!’’ she exclaimed. before she had 
time to check herself. ‘I hope not.” 

He looked dumbfounderd. 

**Why—why not?” he asked. 
lie—’”’ 

She had so far committed herself that she could 
do nothing but try to make him forget what she 
had said, by giving him something else to think 
about. So she interrupted him. 

**Can you do nothing without consulting lady 
Drumlie?’’ she said, petulantly. ‘It really 
seems that we cannot.’ 

It was very awkward to be snapped up in this 
manner, even by a beautiful young woman; and 
it seemed to Strathspey that he was often so snap- 
ped up, and left, somehow or other, without, any 
means-of redress. What could he say? Was it 
not the most natural thing in the world ;that he 
should refer to Lady Drumlie, when it was.Lady 
Drumlie who had arranged everything for them? 
He stiffened, consequentially. 


“«T hope 


“Lady Drum- 








“If you do not wish it,’ he began: F 

But Bell knew better than to allow iin 
finish. She froze at once, and drew herself-yp, 
in quite a regal manner,'a favorite mode of self 
defence with her,’ when she was in a difficulty 
with an admirer. 

‘Oh !”’ she said, “if you are going to be angry, 
I think we had better let the matter rest, and 
leave everything to Lady Drumlie:at once.’’ 

She looked so lovely, and stately, and indi 
ferent, that, she bewildered and baffied him as 
usual, and even fired him to a new outburst of 
sentiment. 

‘* How could I be angry with you?” He put 
it to her dolefully, wishing in secret. that he could 
gain possession of her hand. ‘You are too hard 
on a—a fellow, Bell. “You know I’m.so awfully 
in love with you, that I can’t help saying the 
wrong things; and I can’t help thinking some 
times that—that you are not as fond of me as] 
am of you.”’. And having got thus far, he ‘was s 
inspired to go further, that he did take her hand, 
and actually bent over her, as if he would have 
kissed her cheek. 

It set Bell on fire. The red blazed out on her 
cheeks, and she. freed herself from her grasp, 
and stood erect in an instant. 

«You must.not do that, indeed,’’ she protested, 
almost angrily. ‘‘ You—you forget.’’ 

“ But,’’ faltered her betrothed, abashed again; 
‘‘but you have promised to be my wife, you 
know, and-you have never allowed me to kiss on 
yet. I thought, when a fellow was engaged——” 

“Oh!” said Bell, in terror and desperation, 
‘please do sit down again. Here is Lady Drom- 
lie.” 

Perhaps her ladyship guessed, with her usual 
Scotch shrewdness, ihat all -was not quite right, 
Indeed, it was a conclusion’ not very difficult fo 
arrive at. Strathspey looked stiff, and flushed, 
and awkward, and Bell stood near with the air of 
a surprised culprit. It was all very well to pre 
tend to appear at'wondrous ease.' My lady's eyes 
were.too. sharp to pass ahd so patent without 
taking it all in. 

But she-was mild enough until the lover had 
taken his eave. It was not her way to let out- 
siders into the secret of her amiable home rule. 
When Strathspey had gone, however, and’ Bell 
was about to make her escape from the room, she 
was called back. 

"Come here,’’ said py lady, in a significant 
tone., ‘I have something to say to you. I want 
you.” 

Bell returned, with open tremor. A fine thing 
it was to be @ beauty, and a despot in a court @f 
humble admirers, and then to be‘obliged to come 
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pene 
ga call at home, and kneel meekly for one’s 
isily scourgings in private. 

«(Qlandarrel has been here,” said her lady- 
ship, when her victim stood before her. 

«Yes, grandmama,”’ replied Bell, depreeat- 
ingly, most heartily despising herself, in secret, 
for her cowardice. 

Long ago, one of the children at Drumlie Arks 
—poor little Helen, who was the youngest—had 
rivately compared Lady Drumlie to the dread- 
ful wolf-grandmother in the story of Red Riding- 
hood; and Bell, to whom she had confided the 
secret, had never forgotten the simile. Those 
sharp, white, false teeth of my lady’s, and her 
sirong-featured Scotch face, her amiable scowl, 
and her small, angry eyes, were uncomfortably 
suggestive, at all times, but they were specially 
suggestive to Bell this morniug. Indeed, she was 


srongly tempted to break forth, with ‘pathetic: 


terror, into the old childish cry, ‘‘What great, 
large teeth, you have, grandmama,” in the full 
expectation of being pounced upon with the an- 
swer, “ All the better to eat you up with, my 
dear.” She knew, by experience, that she was 
mthe point of being eaten up. 

“He was not here very long, grandmama,” 
she faltered, with every evidence of guilt. As 
she could never withstand Hereward’s honest 
tenderness, so she could never withstand her 
gandmother’s grim ferocity. 

“Qh!” said her ladyship, with the manner of 
asavage joker. “So! Ho! He was not here 
long, was he not? Not long! Only long enough 
to make a little love, and a few sweet, little 
speeches, I should like to have heard. Nice 
boy! Nice boy! Oh, I know him!” And the 
tharp, white teeth absolutely closed with a snap 
that made Bell shudder. 

“The next time he comes here,” my lady went 
m, “you won’t see him. I'll see him myself. 
Til see him myself, and end the matter. He 
won't come again, I think, after I have had a 
little talk with him. I’ll have no more running 
away with beggarly parsons, or with beggarly 
lovers of any sort. I want no more love-matches 
inmy family. Ihave had enough ofthem. Miss, 
you may go up stairs, if you like.” 

A few minutes later, Miss Lurkie, sitting in 
the private room she enjoyed possession of as the 
fhmily housekeeper, was roused from her reverie 
over her knitting, by the entrance of her young 
mistress, who, coming in, locked the door, and 
returned to her footstool, in tears and tribulation. 

“Oh, Miss Lurkie,’’ she said. “Please let 
mestay with you for a while, and be quiet. I 
don't—oh, I don’t know what to do!” 

“Eh, Miss Bell, my bairn?”’ cried the friendly 


old creature. ‘‘ Ye must na gie way, dear. Dinna 
gree ina 

But Bell was driven to desperation, She was 
fain to ‘ greet’’ for a few minutes, in spite of her 
pride. 

‘*Oh, Miss Lurkie!”’ she said, piteously. “You 
do not know what I have to bear! You and poor 
mamma are the only friends I have in the world.” 
And then, thinking of Hereward, and his good- 
by, she flung her stately reserve to the winds, 
and cried openly. 

Between Strathspey and her grandmother, she 
led a pleasant life during the next few weeks. 
Her lover’s visits became more frequent, and 
Lady Drumlie kept so sharp an eye upon her, 
that she was obliged to succumb to circumstances, 
and comport herself toward him in a more lenient 
manner than she had been wont to indulge in. 
She was compelled to be civil at least, and under 
this treatment he became so lover-like, that she 
was secretly goaded to secret frenzy. And, added 
to this, was the pleasure of watching the prepa- 
rations for the marriage. Lady Drumlie would 
allow of no delay, and certainly the bridegroom 
was eager enough. The two held confidential 
consultations together, about jewels and settle- 
ments, and Bell looked on. It could not be helped, 
she was sure. If she had intended to rebel, 
she ought to have been firm at first; but now it 
was too late, and she must submit. So, after a 
week or so of passionate misery, she fell into a 
dull, cold despair, finding her only consolation 
in the fact, that she was losing her color, and 
might be taken ill, As to Hereward, she had 
managed to write to him a few lines of farewell, 
begging him not to come to the house. again, and 
asking him to try and forget the dear old days at 
Drumlie, or only to remember her as his little 
playmate and cousin, and not as the Bell who had 
made him unhappy. And there she had thought 
the matter would end. 

But it did not end there. Unfortunately for 
Lady Drumlie, Clandarrel was a favorite, and 
manage as she would, she could not always con- 
trive to avoid Bell’s seeing him, at the houses of 
their friends. -And though she exercised her 
power in the matter of preventing their dancing 
together, or, indeed, doing more than exchanging 
brief words of greeting, she could not order him 
out of the room, when he placed himself in a con- 
venient corner, and stood there watching her 
charge with most objectionably tender reproach 
in his blue eyes. 

And this was not the worst. The preparation 
of the trousseau, and divers other business ar- 





rangements, connected with the approaching mar- 
riage, occupied her so fully, that she could not 
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possibly be as watchful as usual, and thence arose 
many evil consequences, and among the rest the 
one following. 

Only a few weeks before the day fixed on for 
the wedding, Bell was sitting in a very disconso- 
late mood before the drawing-room fire, when a 
visitor was announced, and, to her terror and 
amazement, she found this visitor to be no other 
than her cousin, who, as soon as the door was 
closed, hurried to meet. her, and took both her 
hands with his usual headlong enthusiasm. 

‘‘Hereward,” she cried out, ‘what do you 
mean? How can you be so cruel? I can’t let 
yéu stay. Grandmama!’’ 

He tossed his yellow mane back, his eyes 
kindling. ; 

“T am not afraid of Lady Drumlie,”’ he said. 
«Let her come. I couldn’t stand it any longer, 
Bell, my dear.” ? 

Bell opened her: great eyes, actually trem- 
bling. 

‘You must be going mad,’’ she said, almost 
angrily. ‘‘Pray, go away. You—you are as 
bad as the rest.” And then she sat down and 
covered her face with her hands. 

The ‘‘ Viking” went down upon his knees, at 
her side, just as he had done before. 

«Bell, my dear,” he said, ‘‘I have been driven 
desperate, and they are making you desperate, 


_ too. Do you think I am going to let that little 


simpleton marry you in spite of yourself? No, 
I'm not, by—by Heaven !’’—flashing fire from 
hls blue eyes, and looking as strong as a lion, 
and more like a giant than ever. ‘I am go- 
ing to marry you myself, in the face of Lady 
Dru mlie.” 

“Oh!’’ Bell pleaded. ‘Please, don’t! I beg 
of you to go away before it is too late. She may 
may be here at any moment.” 

“Very well,’’ said Hereward, bending down 
to kiss her hand. ‘As I gaid before, let her 
come. Do you remember ‘Young Lochinvar,’ 
Bell?” 

I should think she did. When they had been 
children, playing together at Drumlie and Clan- 
darrel, they had admired the legend of Young 
Lochinvar so much, that Bell had managed to set 
the words to an old tune, and they had sung it 
until everybody but Hereward had been tired of 
hearing it. But Hereward had always been 
faithful to it, and had promised Bell that if she 
should ever attempt to marry any one but himself, 
he would carry her off on her wedding-day, after 
their hero’s valiant fashion. 

“Tt was Strathspey who made me think of it,”’ 
he went on, ‘‘ at the Lushington’s, the other night. 
He is such an awkwa.d fellow, you know, Bell; 





and as I saw him standing fidgeting before you, 
trying to look at ease, the old words came by 
to me all at once. 

‘The bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and Pluae) 
and then all.the rest flashed upon me, and] 
seemed to hear you singing the gay, old lilting 
tune, in your clear, high voice, as you used 
when we galloped over the heather on oy 
ponies, 


‘She is won! We are gone over bank, bush and scaur; 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow, , quoth young Lochinvar! 


And then—don’t look frightened, Bell—I thought, 
Why not, since they have left us no alternative} 
And why not, indeed, Bell, if you. will only beg 
brave girl, and listen to me; and you will,] 
know. Say you will, my darling, and you shall 
see how my whole life will prove to you thatthe 
honest love of an honest gentleman will: go far. 
ther towards making yon happy than all the earl 
doms in Christendom ;” and he put his strong 
young arm about her, and drew her head down 
on to his shoulder. ‘Think of Clandarrel,” he 
said, ‘and of how the sweet wind is blowing on 
Dalgarnock Tap this very moment, and of how 
blue the water looks on the loch below, and then 
ask yourself if you would not be happier ther 
than here, and say you will listen, Bell.” 

And so he went on in his headlong, boyish 
fashion, pleading as for dear life; pleading fa 
the old love and its sweet, childish romanee; 
pleading with all his heart, and strength; an) 
bringing back to her mind so many fresh and ip 
nocent memories, that in the end she was oblige 
to give way, and, in spite of her fear, in spite of 
Lady Drumlie, in spite of the future Earl o 
Dumberdikes, she did listen, and listened to some 
purpose. 

It was a very grand affair, this party of Lady 
Drumlie’s. In fact, all her ladyship’s parties 
were grand affairs. But this particular one, 
which was to honor Miss Lowther's last appear 
ance in society as Miss Lowther, was grander 
than any that had gone before. On the whole, it 
was rather a ‘‘jam,” but then it was such avery 
brilliant and imposing ‘‘jam,’’ that it still mightbe 
regarded. as a success. Nobody stayed at home 
who was invited. ; People wished to see the last 
of the young lady, whose debut into society had 
created so great a sensation. 

And really, on this occasion, Bell was even 
more well worth looking at than ever. She had 


never seemed so great a beauty. Her dazzling 
red and white tints quite startled one; her bright 
eyes were almost feverish in their brilliance: and | 
more than one guest remarked that the touch 
excitement; in. ber ustilly stately manner, Wal 
positively an additional charm. 
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«But she might well look excited,” these 
game guests observed, afterward. 

«And she might well glance toward the door, 
every few minutes, as I certainly saw her doing,” 
pid the prettiest Miss Lushington. 

But Lady Drumlie observed neither the excite- 
ment nor the glancing toward the door. She 
wily noted, with grim satisfaction, that Bell was 
looking her best, and creating a sensation, that 
people were admiring her, and that she was almost 
amiable in her manner toward Strathspey. 

But about the middle of the evening she no- 
ticed something else. Glancing across the room, 
she saw a sight that almost turned her to stone; 
sad this sight was no less a one than the figure 
of a fair, yellow-haired, young giant, who. stood 
head and shoulders above everybody else, and 
who was making his way toward herself through 
the crowd, with an air of the greatest complaisance 
and good humor. 

When he reached her, she was almost motion- 
Jess with rage at his audacity ; but he bowed his 
head before her as coolly as if he had been her 
most honored guest. 

“Iady Drumlie,” he said, in a low voice, ‘I 
gk your pardon for being here; but, as a kins- 
man, I felt that I might dare to come *uninvited. 
Thave come to have my last dance with my cousin, 
sad when I have had it, I will go.” 

For a moment, she almost strangled, but then 
her hard, old, Scotch face settled back again into 
grim, cruel triumph. She made a little motion 
with her fan to bring him nearer to her. 

“If it were not for these people, who are listen- 
ing,” she whispered, ferociously, ‘‘and for the 
seandal it would create, I would take you by the 
shoulders myself, and turn you out of my house.”’ 

She drew back, nodding her fierce old head, 
and looked him straight in the eye; and he felt 
convinced that she would have given a year or so 
of her remaining life, to have dared to do it. 

“Thank you,’’ he said, as composedly as before. 

Bell, at the opposite end of the room, had seen 
itall, and had trembled and grown pale with ex- 
titement ; but in a moment or so more, Hereward 
had made his way toward her, and was whisper- 
ing the words of signal in her ear. 

“*Now tread we a measure, quoth young 
Iochinvar,’ ’’ he said, and he took her hand, and 
led her out among the dancers. | 

How people looked at them as they danced! 
How Lady Drumlie glared, and Strathspey fumed, 
as they waltzed past them, Clandarrel’s head high 
above the crowd, his eyes sparkling, his arm 
around Bell’s waist. Even the bystanders caught 
the spirit of it, and oddly enough, as it seemed 
afterwerd, a satirical young lady whispered, with 


‘< 





a shrug of her shoulders, and a glance toward the 
bridegroom, 
. “°T were better by far 

Had we matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar.” 

But before the waltz was ended, somebody no- 
ticed that the two had vanished through the 
crowd. As it was not unusual, however, for cou- 
ples to vanish into conservatories, and adjacent 
rooms, or even into obscure corners, it did not 
occasion comment, for awhile. ‘But a beauty such 
as Miss Bell Lowther was, could not fail to be 
missed in the course of time, and by-and-by a 
curious questioning whisper was going about the 
rooms. Miss Lowther was not to be found, and 
nobody had seen Mr. Clandarrel since the waltz. 
What did it mean? And at last this floated, 
through the crowd, to Lady Drumlie, and her lady- 
ship glanced at Strathspey and motioned him to 
her side. 

‘‘Where is Bell ?’’ she demanded. 

‘““Wh—where ?’’ he stammered, turning white. 
‘‘T—I don’t know. I—haven’t seen her. She 
was waltzing just now, with that feller-er—you 
know 5 

‘« Haven’t seen her !’’ almost shrieked my lady, 
if one can shriek in a whisper ; and then she rose 
from her chair, and actually pushed the fright- 
ened little craven aside. ‘‘ Let me get out of the 

” she said. ‘They must be in the con- 





room, 
servatory !”” 

She did get out of the room, and into the con- 
servatory, and into the other parlors, and at last 
up-stairs to Bell's chamber, where she found a 
nice, little cream-colored note, laid upon the lace- 
frilled toilet-cushion ; and opening this little note, 
she felt that all her plans and all her power had 
been in vain, and that she was a baffled, defeated 
old woman. For the note read as follows: 


‘‘DeaR GranpMaMA.—When I left the room, 
in the middle of the last waltz, I left it to run 
away with my cousin Hereward. I cannot marry 
Mr. Strathspey, and as you left me no other 
chance to escape, I was obliged to choose this 
one, though I would much rather have broken 
the engagement quietly, instead of breaking it in 
a manner which I have no doubt will cause a ro- 
mantic scandal. I have loved my consin all my 
life. and would rather be his wife, and nothing 
but the mistress of pretty Clandarrel, than the 
Countess of Dumblane, or the Queen herself. 4 
hope you will forgive me for everything else I 
have done to offend you; but I cannot ask you to 
forgive me for this, for doing right, instead of 
wrong, and being true, instead of false. We shall 
be half way to Clandarrel, before you read this, 
perhaps—at any rate, beyond pursuit, Hereward 
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says. Mamma knows nothing at all about the 
matter, 
In haste, 
“‘ Bew.” 


While Lady Drumlie was reading this guileless 
epistle, Bell was, as she had predicted, on her way 
to Clandarrel; and once at Clandarrel, she was 
safe, for she was her cousin’s wife in an hour; 





and there the matter ended ; for, terrible as the 
escapade appeared in her eyes at first, and much 
as the beautiful Miss Lowther’s wild marriage 
was discussed for a week or so, Miss Lowther 
herself was rendered happy by it, and madeg 
wife no less sweet and tender for the young Laird 
of Clandarrel, because she had been a belle. and 
a beauty, and had almost been guilty of becom. 


{ ing a Countess of Dumblane. 
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BY MABRY W. MICKLES. ? 


TueEy stood beneath the laden vines, 
The rosy flush of morning lay 

On sky, and river, and on them " 
Youths’ dawn, which time shall steal away. 


Its splendor, spread from smiling skies, 
Tinged earth and river at their feet; 

In flower, and vine, and purple fruit, 
Awakening pulses seemed to beat. 


They stood beneath the laden vines, 
Her face was, oh ! so very fair, 

With crimson lips, and dreamy eyes, 
And billows of deep, dusky hair. 


Her young head lay upon his breast, 
Qver the face he loves so well ; 

Great anguish sweeps, as on the air 
Their parting knell, the matin bell. 


They part this hour; "tis his to strive 
Where raining bullets ring and rattle ; 
His country’s honor to maintain, 
Amid the clash and clang of battle. 





Hers patiently to watch and wait, 
Through many a long and weary day; 
- Beside the river’s sullen flow, 
Silent to wait, and watch, and pray; 


To feel her sad heart wrung anew, 
As with the slow, revolving time, 

Is borne to her, on Summer air, 
Mellow, and sweet, the matin chime, 


Again beneath the laden vines, 
As twilight shadows fall, they meet; 
While the slow ebbing pulse of day, 
Has almost ceased its heavy beat. 


Beneagh the bloom and beauty there, 

She kneels beside him where he lies; 
Death on his brow, and dimming fast, 

The light within those deep brown eyes. 


As the dim earth-light fades and fails, 
He grows diviner to all time, 

And twilight wraps them gently round, 
While softly falls the vesper chime. 
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BY P. Cc. DOLE. 
os 


Tue soft cerulean sky was flecked 
With clouds of silver gray ; 

The fresh, green fields were all bedecked 
With blossoms bright and gay. 


Our path lay through a land of bloom, 
Bounded by wood and bower; 

The maple shook its crimson plume, 
The birch its tassel-flower. 


The wild-bird in its downy nest, 
Swung in the scented air ; 

The bee, with pollen-dusted breast, 
Went winging here and there. 


Before, a lake, half hid from view, 
Flung out a feathery rim ; 

Beyond, the parple mountains threw 
Their summits, veiled and dim. 


The glory of that happy place, 
Rippled with joy divine, 

Made dearer by the gentle face, 
Whose eyes were turned to mine, 








And sweeter far than song of bird, 
Or wave, or wandering bee, 

Her voice attuned each loving word, 
She whispered unto me. 


I marvel as I walk alone 
The old, familiar ways, 

Tf in that land to me unknown, 
She dreams of earlier days. 


I marvel if she ever yearns, 
For earth-born love, or home; 
Ifin her radiant spirit burns, 
A wish for me to come, 


Oh, sweet blue eyes, that may not shine, 
To gild my passing hours! 
Oh, little hands, that may not twine, 
For me the Spring-time flowers | 
Watch on me lest T go afar, 
From where your light may be, 
All glorious as a heaven-lit star, 
In Eden's canopy. 
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BY MARIETTA HOLLEY. 


MR. HASTLE'S LESSON. 








“Tr was a very lengthy, grace, and Sammy was 
very hungry. He had made a pretence of cover- 
ing his eyes, as his mother did, with his left 
hand ;. but there was a gleam of blue between the 
little brown fingers, and that blue spark, of intel- 
ligence was fixed earnestly, waitingly, upon his 
father’s face, and his right hand wag. tightly 
lasping his fork, 

“Amen!” sounded sonoriously from Mr. Has- 
tle’s lips, and at precisely the same ‘moment 
Sammy’s fork descended  into,a delicately white 
and mealy potato. 

“Samuel Hastle,’’ said the father, sternly, 
“you wait till you are helped, or I. will know the 
reason why.” 

It was a very good dinner, nicely cooked ; but 
still a comfortless air surrounded the table, a 
chill atmosphere, radiating, I imagine, from the 
foot of the table, where Mr. Hastle sat. 

Mrs. Hastle, behind the tea-tray, was a.meek, 
gentle-faced woman, with the look of a house- 
plant that had grown in the shade, but was by 
nature peculiarly dependent upon the sun to give 
it warmth and color. I imagine Mr. Hastle was 
the sun she looked to, and he did not give out 
sunshine and warmth enough to sustain his 
drooping parasite, for she looked wilted and 
drooping. 

Alice, the daughter, was an energetic-looking 
young damsel of nineteen. From her father’s 


. family, I imagine, she had inherited her straight- 


forward, brown eyes, and the decided contour of 
her rosy-tinted chin. 

Sammy, after his father had helped him, in his 
turn, which came last, to the roast lamb and 
vegetables, looked like what he was at this early 
epoch of his development, a healthy young ani- 
mal, and no more. 

Mr. Hastle’s hair was smoothly brushed up 
and braided across the top of his head. He had 


- 02 an immaculate shirt, and his clean gingham 


cravat was tied in a very precise and exact bow. 
He wore his second-best suit of clothes, and his 
Well-brushed hat lay on the side-table. You 
think, do you not, that. Mr. Hastle was going 
somewhere?,, You are right. Mr. Hastle was 
going to the village. A meeting of the trustees 
had been called, for some church business.. He 
felt that he was one. of the pillars, and must be 
there io sustain the weight of, the church, lest, 








haply, it should fall and ‘tumble into ruin. Mr. 
Hastle had signified to his wife ‘his desire thet 
dinner should be upon the table at’ precisely half- 
past eleven, and she had, at some. inconvenience 
to herself, gotten it on the table at precisely that 
moment ; and whilédinner was progressing, in the 
very heat of the battle, as we may' say, while she 
was in the greatest hurry ‘of her preparations, he 
had entered the house and called for his’ clean 
shirt. Mrs. Hastle‘had hurriedly washéd her 
hands; she was-making the dressing for the 
lamb, but ‘she dropped’ the pepper-box, the sage, 
and the bread-crumbs; and hied away, as upon 
the wings of the-wind, to obey his commands. 
And she brought out the snowy linen, with its 
glossy bosom and cuffs bearing witness to the hard 
labor she-had bestowed uponthem: Again shehad 
become engrossed in her'preparations. for dinffer, 
when the imperious'summons camé from the bed- 
room, ‘Sally, comeand button my shirt-sleeves.”’ 
Again, the willing and the obedient slave ran to do 
him service. ‘*He couldn’t make the confounded 
thing catch any way!’ She worked zealously, 
but not so deftly as of old, for her fingers, which 
had been so supple and delicate when they had 
first commenced to toil for him, were now eoar- 
sened and made:clumsy by hard labor. But at 
last, by many turnings and twistings of the 
farmer’s brawny wrists, and much hard breath- 
ing on Sally’s part, she succeeded in buttoning 
them, and was rewarded’by the mandate, ‘‘ Hurry 
up the dinner, Sally." She had gotten it nearly 
ready, was just putting her tea to steep, when 
again the summons came. “Sally, come and tie 
up mycravat! It looks like the Old Scratch, the 
best way you can fix it.” Never did monarch’s 
trustiest slave obey more swiftly. And then his 
hair must be parted ‘straight, and Sally must part 
it;,and Sally must brush his coat, and his hat, 
because she always had, I suppose. But take it 
all together, with the hurry of getting the dinner 
on the table, and the labor of preparing “ father” 
to appear creditably among the other pillars that 
afternoon, Sally looked tired out as they sat 
down to'the table. And as the mezl drew near 
to. a conclusion, instead of looking rested, she 
looked.more flushed, and worried, and unéasy. 
Something seemed to be on Sally’s mind. Finally, 
she spoke, as she handed ‘her husband his third 
cup of'tea, 
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‘* The tea is all gone, father. You will have to 
get some to-day.” 

‘‘ The tea all gone !’’ 

If Mrs. Hastie had told him that his barn had 
sunk into the depths of fhe earth, and a moun- 
tain had risen over its ruins, he couldn’t' have 
manifested any deeper surprise and dismay. 
“<The tea all gone! How long is it, I would like 
to know, since I got half a pound?” 

Receiving no solution to this deep conundrum, 
Mr. Hastle continued, in a sterner, more majestic 
tone, 

“* How long is it, I would like to know, since I 
got half a pound of tea ?”’ 

Mrs. Hastle said! hothing, but nervously rattled 
her teaspoon. 

“It does beat all ‘how things go here. I be- 
lieve they are wasted. But I suppose I must get 
some.’ As, indeed; he had intended to do all 
the time. . And he evidently smothered his-regret 
as he tasted the sweet cherry pie, his. favorite 
pastry, and which Sally had prepared for the ex- 
press purpose of propitiating him. Sally had 
this trait, in common with the heathen: she was 
wont to try to propitiate her oracie with burnt 
sacrifices of sweet odor. But now, as in ancient 
time it often befell the devotee, the oracle gave 
no signs of relenting or compassion to the abject 
worshipper. Still more flushed looked Mrs. Has- 
tle; but glancing at.Sammy, she evidently pluck- 
ed up her courage. 

‘‘Sammy’s shoes are all out at the toes. You 
will have to get hima pair. And the school pic- 
nic is the last of the week; so you had better 
get them to-day.” 

‘«Shoes! Sammy’s shoes worn out!” And Mr 
Hastle laid down his knife and fork, and looked 
at Mrs. Hastle as if shoes were the one peculiar 
portion of a boy’s wardrobe that. were. inde- 
structible and everlasting; and the fact of this 
one pair proving perishable was her guilt, and 
hers alone. 

‘*Sammy’s shoes! I declare!’ 

Fully five minutes did Mr. Hastle descant on 
this theme, till Sally’s nerves seemed strung 
upon wire, and she was possessed of a full con- 
sciousness that she was the meanest woman in 
the world. And then he told Sammy td:go and 
measure his foot; and then he proceeded to take 
the last few mouthfuls of his pie. 

But though Mrs, Hastle’s nerves were strung 
upon wire, and the wire was waving in the wind, 
and her spirit fainted within her, she was a mo- 
ther, and what mother will not dare all and ‘suffer 

all for her child’s sake? The picnic, so soon to 
come off, was going to be a large affair, and -all 


muslin dresses, and Alice had none. So the weak 
voice was raised again. 

“« Father, guess you will have to——” 

“What? Mrs. Hastle, what now?” 

This he said in such terrible tones, that mec 
little Mrs. Hastle dropped the words immediately, 
as a boy will drop the stolen peaches when the 
farmer seizes him by the collar. 

‘Alice wants a new summer dress; a 
one.”’ 

‘‘A new summer dress! A white one!” 

But we will hasten out at once on to the qui¢ 
piazza, or stroll round in the door-yard, while 
Mr. Hastle gives relief to his outraged fecling 
in regard to ‘summer dresses.” Before the 
speech was half done, however, Alice left the 
table with a red flush on her cheek, and & flash 
ing light’in her brown eyes, and Mrs. Hastle alone 
listened to his closing words, which she knew, 
from long experience, would come after his leo- 
ture had concluded. 

‘‘T can get her a summer dress, FE s’pose, but 
I'shall pick it out’ myself; and get something that 
will wear and be durable.” 

‘*She picked out the piece she wanted at the 
corner store,” said Sally, pleadingly. “She's 
got Her mind set on a white muslin. All the 
girls are going to have one.” 

‘« Because every other girl is a fool, does it fo- 
low that our girl has got to be one? I guess her 
father’s judgment is better than hern. ' White 
muslin! Catch her death-cold in it, and no 
wear to it’ at-all. I shall get her one that! 
think will be durable, and do her some good.” 

Mrs. Hastle dared venture no more remarks, 
But it was with a sinking heart that she helped 
him into his overcoat, picked up his gloves, and 
followed him out to the gate with his handker 
chief, which, as usual, he had forgotten. 

If you think Mr. Hastle is a monster of in- 
justice, you greatly mistake. He was a man,with 
many good qualities; perfectly truthful ; honest, 
that’is, he thought he was; strictly just, that is, 
he entertained the belief that he was Andif 
any man had told him that he failed in kindness 
to his family, he would have been tempted, good 
church member as he was, to knock him down. 
That is, if his surprise had enabled him to exert 
himeself sufficiently to do so. In fact, Mr. Has 
tle’s mind was not in the least introspective; he 
Jaid hold of visible duties vigorously. But, ashe 
was not gifted’with ‘any sensitiveness, he failed 
to discover how a sensitive soul could suffer. As 
an offset to his good qualities, he was naturally 
domineering ‘and self-willed, and as Mrs. Hastle 





had, ever since their marriage, yielded implicitly, 


the young girls of her own age were to wear white ; blindly to his desires, reasonable or unreasonable, 
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to his wishes, and allowed herself to be 
goatrolled completely by him, this discipline had 
not had a tendency to counteract his natural ten- 
dencies. 

As we say, he called himself strictly honest 
and just. If he owed a mana dollar, he rested 
not till it was paid. But I certainly think he 
never paused to consider whether he was just to- 
ward his wife. When she had labored, side by 
side with him, since their married life began, 
helped him to accumulate his. handsome property 
—had been prudent and economical, and worked 
now for their united interests harder than he did, 
nore hours—I don’t suppose he ‘had ever ques- 
tioned himself whether it was really just for him 
toclutch the family purse in his own right-hand, 
and dole out every penny she called for, as if it 
were a gift he was bestowing upon a menial. - All 
the household meals, all the children’s clothing, 
for which he was certainly as responsible as she; 
yetshe had to extract it from him» by the most 
painful processes of reasonings and pleadings, and 
after long arguments, and endless objections, and 
reproaches, he yielded it up with mental groan- 
ings that could scarcely be uttered. 

All this was exceedingly painful to Mrs. Hast- 
le’s meek, sensitive soul. But she was a natural 
martyr; she had a born aptitude for that voca- 
tion. Had she lived in the days of martyrdom, 
no human agency could have kept her from the 
gridiron and blazing fagots. To tell the plain 
truth, I have no patience with this sort of wo- 
man, Don’t mistake my meaning! No person 
can excel me in enthusiastic admiration for de- 
yout souls, who make martyrs of themselves for 
principle, ‘‘ not accepting deliverance, hoping for 
sbetter resurrection.”’ In reading of these holy 
souls, does not my heart burn within me. But I 
have no patience with women, who make martyrs 
of themselves, simply for the agonizing satisfac- 
tion,they feel, in realizing themsélves, and mak- 
ing others realize, that they are a burnt offering: 
tnd where the sacrifice has no other reason and 
result than to pamper another human. being’s 
self-love and selfishness. 

At the commencement of their married life, 
when her husband insisted, for instance, on pick- 
ing out her calico dresses, and selecting the wall- 
Paper, and bewailed the grocery bill, had she 


very kindly, but firmly, insisted upon his yield-;. 


ing to her her reasonable rights, I; think she 
athe have vastly improved Mr. Hastle, and pre- 

much future suffering to herself and chil- 
u Now Alice, the daughter, was not a mar- 
yr; she had no vocation in that direction; she 
was ‘warm-hearted and ‘generous ; but a reason- 
sbleand reasoning human being, who saw quickly, 








and felt deeply an injustice. When Mrs. Hastle 
re-entered the house, Alice had not returned to 
her work up stairs, but was clearing off the table, 
with an unusually quick movement even for her: 
while her brown eyes ‘still sparkled with indig- 
nant fire, and a red flush burned steadily in each 

‘* Mother !”” she broke forth. . I will not stand 
it much longer. .I will leave home! | I will——”’ 

** Leave home!’’ cried poor Mrs, Hastle, feel- 
ing that her back was indeed the back of a camel, 
and the last straw was being lifted upon it. 

6 Ygs, leave home! Aunt Martha wants me to 
come and live with her. There she is, as rich as 
a Jew, and good-hearted, too, as she can be; and 
now, since Emma is married, and she is alone, 
you know just how she is urging me, every time 
she sees me, to come andstay with her; and I 
will go! .I will not endure father’s tyranny: much 
longer. He makes home a perfeet torment.’’ 

‘*Don’t. talk so, Alice. Your pa means well. 
He is dreadful hard to get along with; but»he 
means well,’’ 

*« Yes, means, well! I should think he did. 
See him dole out every penny to us.as if we were 
beggars! You have never got a penny from him, 
since my recollection, but what you have had to 
argue, and urge, and persuaje. And didn’t you 
have as much property as he had, when you com- 
menced keeping house ?’’ 

‘Yes, I put one hundred dollars more in the 
farm than, he.did. Your grandpa paid me my. 
portion when I was married.”’ 

«« And you have always worked just as hard as 
he has. And see, him dole out the groceries! 
Whose fault is it, I would like to know, if the tea 
is, gone. He complained this morning because it 
wasn’t strong enough to.suit him. He is as much 
to blame for the family expenses as you. Why 
don’t you grumble every time he asks you to: cook 
the dinner he ,groans .over ,buying. And the 
starch. I heard him, the other day, complain 
over buying it.. Why, don’t you complain over 
ironing his shirt-bosoms? I love to see justice. 
And hear him talk about Sammy’s shoes.”’ 

“He said he’d gim’me. some,” said Sammy, 
contentedly, from ,the door-step. A healthy 
young animal cares little whether its grass is 
ripened by thunder-storms or sunshine, 

“Yes, get you some! But mother had to hold 
a debate with him, a perfect lyceum, before she 
could get them. And my dress! I won’t wear 
it, mother, and you will see that I won't. He 
will bring home some great sunflower-looking de- 
laine, see if he don’t. He may wear it if he 
does; make it up into pantaloons and vests; I'd 
like to have him. Suppose we picked out his 
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clothes, mother, and insisted on his wearing them. 
I would, mother, if I were you; see how he 
would like that! Maybe that would teach him 
to let our dresses alone. And look at the parlor 
paper, that he would get ; if makes the parlor look 
like a perfect. fright; and the parlor wood-work 
a bright yellow. Suppose we made him paint his 
new barn to suit us.’ 

Here ia sudden flash of light, as from a new 
thought, lit up the sparkling, bright, brown eyes. 
And when her mother put in her voice again, 
‘*Father means well, but he don’t think,” the 
light grew still brighter, as Alice said, impul- 
sively, standing up in front of her mother, ** What 
do you say to making him think ?” 

‘What do youmean, Alice?” 

‘* Mother, you know, don’t you, that I gene- 
rally do what I say I will.’ : 

«‘ Yes, I do,” sighed poor Mrs. Hastle. ‘* You 
took your sot ways from your father, though I 
won't say but what your ways are generally right 
ones.” 

“‘T must have took that from you, mother,” 
said Alice, laughing. But she grew serious again 
at once, and went on in a decided voice. “‘ But 
Tam in earnest, mother, and I have wanted to 
talk with you about it, a good while. You know 
father won’t let me teach, nor do anything to earn 
semething for myself. He thinks it looks strong- 
minded and mannish for a woman to want any 
independent means of her own; and then he will 
grumble, and complain, and make me perfectly 
wretched over everything he buys forme. Now 
last week, if I ‘had eloped with a pirate, he 
couldn’t have groaned more than he did, when I 
asked him to buy me a hair-net. Aunt Martha 
knows just how it is, if she is his own sister; not 
that I-have complained a word to her; but she 
saw for herself, when she was here last winter, 
and you know just how much she wants me to 
live with her. You know’she has told me, time 
and again, that she would do for me just as if I 
were her own daughter; and she won’t treat me 
as if I were a beggar, and—and an object of 
charity. And I shall certainly go, mother, unless 
something can be done to make father different.” 

“What can be done?’’ groaned poor, meek 
Mrs. Hastle. “It won’t do to cross himany. I 
never dared to try to, he is so sot.” 

“Well, there is one plan we can try, if you 
will help me, mother. You ‘know father has got 
to go to gannenry, pretty goon, to be gone a 
week, and 





Well, just as sure as TI live, they have gone into 
the pantry, and shut the door; they are pretend- 
ing to wash the dinner-dishes; but, in reality, 
they are discussing that plan. And I fancy that 





poor Mrs. Hastle, frightened at the thought of 
losing her daughter, lends herself to the under. 
taking very much as a running vine migiit; 
through much importunity of the company, pry 
mise to become a telegraph pole. 

Shall:we listen at the key-hole, as Sammy ig 
doing, and try to overhear their cotiversation? 
No! -We scorn the ignoble suggestion ! We will 
wait patiently till Alice’s plan develops itself, or 
till she tells us herself. A woman never ean 
keep,a secret for any length of ees 
know. 

At night, Mr. Hastle returned, bringing Sam- 
my’s shoes; thick calf-skin, and that, years 
hence, in the development of time, might ‘suit 
him, but which, in the meantime, must be borne 
as a burden. Alice’s dress was, as her boding 
fears had suggested, a thick delaine, a bright 
yellow ground-work (a favorite color of Mr. 
Hastle’s,) on which green and red nosegays dis- 
ported themselves. 

‘¢A good, sound piece of cloth,”’ he said, ad- 
miringly, as he unrclled it; ‘‘one that will last 
her for years. None of your flimsy white muslin, 
that will tear to pieces if you touch it. Good 


for summer or winter, and strong enough fora 


man’s wear.” 

In fact, it was an uncommonly thick piece ‘of 
rep delaine, for morning dresses. Its gorgeous 
coloring had taken his eye, and its fine texture 
had endeared it to his heart, 

Alice said not a word as he held its flaming 
folds up before her. But her poor mother watched 
her face anxiously. Had it not been for the 
mysterious words uttered in the pantry, she 
would have felt assured that this affair. would 
have ended in the departure of her child. But 
the anxious mother, watching, saw e flavu uf 
light gleam over the pretty face, once during her 
father’s remarks, when he said ‘it was strong 
enough for a man’s wear.” 

As we have said, Alice said not a word, but 
poor Mrs. Hastle gave utterance to the sad, long 
complaints, that household martyrs are wont to 
indulge in, as the gridiron heats and the faggots 
blaze beneath them, and that ended with ‘‘ What 
will folks say to see her with such a dress on to 
the pienic ?”’ 

«« What will folks say!’ Never did Sally call 
down. upon her devoted head a longer lecture 
than shedidthen. “An old woman like her, old 
enough to be sensible, if she was ever goin’ to be, 
and a church-member, too, to think of what other 
folks would say. Why didn’t he care for what 
folks said? He had a mind of his own. He 
cared nothing at all for what folks said about his 
clothes. And he didn’t care nothin’ at all about 
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his clothes himself, only to have ’em whole and 
sound. That was all he wanted. Why couldn’t 
wimmin foller his example ?”’ 

. Ali! sharp and lengthy, indeed, was the:ser- 
mon poor Sally had to listen to. And it would 
have been longer; no doubt, hadn't Mr. Hastle 
suddenly recollected, with a groan, that he had got 
siletter, and must start for his father’s the next 
day; for the business that called him could not 
be postponed a minute longer. And to have to go 
just as he had got ready to paint his barn, too! 
like as not the painters will come next week. 
Aad. then he was a layin’ out.to have a new sum- 
mer vest before he went. But he should have to 
start in the mornin’, whether or no, and Sally 
would jest have to fix that vest a little; that silk 
braid wasn’t worth sewin’ on; it frayed out so; 
and Sally would have to do this and that. 

But we will kindly draw a veil over the suffer- 
ing Sally's efforts to get Mr. Hastle into his best 
clothes, and safely started, the next morning; 
and over all the proceedings’ of mother and 
daughter, during the week that followed, we 
also draw a veil. But on the afternoon of Mr. 
Hastle’s return we will go out and meet him, for 
he thought he would walk from the depot, and 
we will walk along by his side, invisibly, of 
course, like a guardian spirit. 

Mr. Hastle had completed the business satis- 
factorily. He was in a serene state of mind. 
He had left his valise at the depot, to be sent for, 
and he was walking along happily, with his 
hands folded across his respectable back. As he 
neared his house, he took out his’ watch. “A 
little past supper-time,”’ he said; “but, .of 
course. they’ ill wait forme; they always do.”” He 


had been gone nearly a week; of course, they. 


would have something extra good—cherry pie, 
may be. Wrapped in these pleasant reflections, 
he entered his dwelling. His wife and daughter 
met him pleasantly, though, to tell the truth, 
Sally’s eyes wore a somewhat frightened look. 

But no well-spread supper-table met his long- 
ing vision. | 

“Why, isn’t supper ready, Mrs. Hastle'?’” he 
cried. : 

Before her mother could speak, Alice said, 
with an astonished look, ; 

“Supper! Why, we. have eaten supper an 
hour ago.” 

“Well, then, get me seme as quick as you can, 
for I am half starved.” 

Poor Sally, at this, half rose from “her chair; 
but glancing at Alice, she sat down again, and 
repeated, much as if she, were saying a lesson, 

“The fire is all out. ‘It-woul@ be'a sight of 
trouble to build one.” 





“Good Heavens! Am I to be starved to death 
in my own house? Alice, do you start and get 
me some supper this minute.’’ 

“ How long is it, I would like to know, sifice 
you had your dinner?” 

“None of your business !’” shouted her father. 
««T’d like to know if you are all crazy! You act 
as’ if you was. -To think a man has: got to 
argue and plead for a meal of vittles in his own 
house.”’ 

Still, neither his wife nor daughter stirred ; 
and Mr. Hastle grew frightened. 

* Are you sick, Sally ?”’ 

**No,”’ said Sally, meekly. 

“Then why don’t you get me something to 
eat?” 

‘¢ Because the fire is out,” said she, in a weak 
voice. 

Mr. Hastle put his hand to his brow, with a 
look of helpless wonderment, that was too much 
even for Alice to endure, and she said, 

‘‘T suppose we shall try to get you some.” 

At this, Sally, with a look of relief, hastened 
out into the kitchen, to prepare the extra good 
supper she had cooked expressly for him. 

She had just got the white table-cloth in her 
hand, when a voice came from the bed-room, 

** Sally, where is my everyday vest? I can’t 
find it.” 

“TI can’t leave off to find it, I am busy set- 
ting the table,’’ said Sally, evidently denying 
this request, with more readiness than she had 
any of his others. But Alice spoke up at once 

“We have made you a new new one, father. 
We thought ‘you needed one.” 

“ Wall, I didn’t need another every-day vest. 
The idea of your dictating to me about my 
clothes! ‘Where is my old vest?” 

«Just see your new vest, father,’’ said Alice, 
demurely, as she brought it forward and spread 
it out before him, with an air of great satisfac- 
tion. It was ‘made of that identical cloth that 
he had bought for Alice’s dress. It was made 
rather long, and.had a fold of the same round 


the edge. 
_ Because it, would wear better,’’ Alice ex- 
plained.. ‘‘Braid wears out so quick, and we 


had heard you say so.many times.that-you cared 
nothing for fashion at all. You know you said 
that this cloth was durable; good for summer or 
winter; strong enough for,men’s wear. That 
put it into our heads to surprise you with a nice 
new vest made of it.. You. know,’’, she, added, 


sweetly, ‘‘that. you:are always making just such 
surprises for ma and me.” 

Mr. Hastle opened his mouth wide enough to 
give utterance to the largest words in Webster 
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Unabridged, but no words came at first. 
he found voice. 

“Do you suppose [ am ever goin’ to put that 
lookin’ thing on io me?” 

“Why, yes,”’ said Alice, demurely. ‘‘Youknow 
you don’t care anything about looks, if it is only 
good cloth, and wears well.” : 

‘‘Why, folks would say I was a natural-born 
fool, or else crazy as a loon.” 

“But then, father, you know you don’t pay 
any attention to what folks say or think of your 
clothes.” 

Mr. Hastle made no reply, for the good.reason 
that he had, at the time, nothing to say. So he 
put on his hat, and walked out of the kitchen- 
door. He evidently wanted to be in the fresh 
air for a moment. But as he stepped his foot on 
the platform, a sight met his eyes, that would, I 
am sure, have made his hair stand perfectly erect 
upon the top of his head, if he had any to stand 
up. There stood his new barn, the pride of his 
eyes, in which he had taken a pride, that we fear 
was sinful, there it stood, painted entirely yellow 
on the end, fronting the kitchen ; and he supposed, 
of course, the whole of it was. 

“«Isn’t it pretty, father? There won’t be so 
pretty a barn in the neighborhood. As I told 
mother, women don’t often have their say about 
such things; but if they did, — would look 
a sight better.” 

No audible words were spoken 2 reply. But 
memory was whispering loudly to Mr. Hastle, 
These were the very self-same words that he had 
uttered in relation to that bright yellow paint, 
and the gorgeous wall-paper in the parlor. The 
tables were turned upon him. For the first time 
he realized how it seemed, to have his own per- 
sonal affairs controlled by those who had no busi- 
ness with them; now it would seem to be dic- 
tated to, unreasonably, concerning his own out- 
door affairs ; now it would seem to have his own 
clothing selected for him, regardless of his own 


Finally 














preferences; now it would seem to have his 
r ble household r sts met with grumbj- 
ing, and granted grudgingly. 

As we have said, Mr. Hastle was naturally , 
just man, and a sensible one; one whoonly needed 
to have his duty pointed out to him, in order tg 
follow it. He walked into the house, ate his sup. 
per, put on his old’coat, and’ proceeded to do his 
barn-chores. He retired early tobed. And what 
thoughts visited him, as he lay upon his pillow, 
I know not. But that he thought deeply “a 
sensibly, I am certain, from the result. 

The next morning, old Sorrel stood by the gate, 
ready to convey Mr. Hastle to the village after 
his valise, and to transact other needful business, 

Mr. Hastle’s countenance looked subdued, yet 
dignified... There is no dignity to be compared to 
the dignity of a new and nobler purpose. But 
Sally looked nervous, especially, as Mr. Hastle 
was about rising from the table, and Sally had to 
mention some small article that she or Alice 
wanted at the store. Then did the meditations of 
Mr. Hastle in the night-watches become manifest, 

** Look here, Sally: if you think that I don't 
understand what all that tom-foolery you and 
Alice had last night was for, then you take meto 
be a bigger fool than Iam. I haint a goin’ to sy 
but what I have been in the wrong on it. But 
one thing I will say, that in the future, there is 
goin’ to be a new leaf turned over. I calculate 
to manage my out-door affairs for myself, and you 
and Alice must manage the in-door affairs to auit 
yourselves. There is old Sorrel, and you and 
Alice can be carried to the store, any time you 
say the word, and what you buy will be paid for; 
but as for me—I have picked out ony last yard of 
calico.”’ 

Which all goes to prove, shat I said in the 
commencement of this story, that Mr. Hastle was 
reasonable, and disposed toward justice, and that 
Sally had only herself to blame for her long hows 
hold martyrdom. 








THE ROSE-BUSH. 


BY SAM FRANK SPENCER. 


A CHILD sleeps under a rose-bush fair, 
The buds swell out in the soft May air; 
Sweetly it rests, and on dream-wings flies, 
To play with the angels in Paradise— 
And the years glide by! 
A maiden stands by the rose-bush fair, 
The dewy blossoms perfume the air; 
She presses her hand to her throbbing breast, 
With love's first wonderful rapture blest— 
And the years glide by! 





A mother kneels by the rose-bush fair, 
Soft sigh the leaves in the evening air; 
And sorrowing thoughts of the past arise, 
The tears of woe bedim her eyee— 

And the years glide by! 


Nude and alone stands the rose-bush fair, 

Whirled are the leaves in the Winter air; 

Withered'and dead they bestrew the grou 

And silently cover @neqw-made mound— 
And the years glide by! 
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AUNT NESBITT. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDIOCT. 


Jue train stopped; the conductor shouted, 
«folmes’ Hill.” It was an express; there was 
just time to bid adieu to stiff, old Mrs. Murray. 
Vera was helped off the car by Mr. Murray, who 
wis as stiff and solemn as his wife. Vera had 
fet all the way as if she were a criminal under 
the charge of two wooden jailors, animated by 
machinery. , ; 
There were no other passengers to descend ; no- 
toly on the platform but the employees, and a 
few gaping boys. A single carriage was waiting 
s#alittle distance—an old-fashioned ~ffair, that 
joked like a small caravan. 

“Js that Miss Nesbitt’s carriage ?’’ Mr. Murray 
isked one of the men. There came an affirma- 
tive answer. 

“Come then, my dear; there’s no time to lose,” 
gid the old gentleman. ‘‘ This is the young lady 
you are to drive to Miss Nesbitt’s,’’ he added, to 
the coachman. ‘‘Take the checks, please, and 
gther luggage. Good-by once more, Miss Vera! 
Thope we shall hear good reports of your health, 
ind—and all the rest.” 

He was gone before Vera could thank him for 
his good wishes, if she had desired; but she did 
not. She was too much vexed at that last hesi- 
tating clause. She was sure now that mamma 
iad told him the whole story. This was what 
made him roll up his eyes at her, and gasp every 
few moments. This was what made Mr. Murray 
quote Dr. Watts, and talk vaguely about -the 
horrible sin of disobeying one’s pastors and 
masters. 

Well, they were gone anyway. Now for Aunt 
Nesbitt. Vera got into the ancient chariot, and 
Waited while her luggage was fastened on behind. 
She heard the men swear about one box, and it 
was finally decided that it should be left, and 
sent over later by Jo Cruch. Her consent was 
not even asked by Miss Nesbitt’s old, willful ser- 
vant, Vera felt this an additional indignity. 
Perhaps he knew, too. Probably, Miss Nesbitt 
could no more keep anything to herself than 
mamma. 

The carriage drove off. Vera leaned back jn 
her seat unhappy enough, but just for the mo- 
ment, more sulky than miserable. Her natural 
guardians were not content with breaking her 
heart, they must needs make her ridichlous. 

Up hill and down, over# passable road, through 





pretty scenery, a rapid little river, and cultivated 
fields, and pleasant woodlands in the foreground, 
with a long sweep of lofty hills beyond. That 
was what Vera saw as the fat horses trotted lei- 
surely. Many girls in her state of mind would 
have regretted that the country had not been deso- 
late and bare; but Vera was neither sentimental 
nor an idiot. Because she could not have what 
she wanted in the world, she felt to be no reason 
why she should avoid any chance pleasantness 
which might come in her way. 

At last the driver turned, and pointed outa 
house, down in a narrow valley they were enter- 
ing. , 

“There ’tis,” he said, laconically. Thomas 
seldom honored women by talking to them. He 
thought the race dangerous and uninteresting. 

Vera looked, and saw an old-fashioned brick 
house, with wide-spreading wings, half-hidden 
among fine, old cedars, standing a pleasant dis- 
tance back from the highway. 

Thomas hailed a boy, and persuaded him to 
open the gates. They drove through ; they stopped 
by the veranda steps. Out of the house came a 
tall, erect, elderly lady, rather a handsome one, 
too, with 2 sufficiently , kindly face, had it not 
been for the satirical expression of the mouth, 
and the sharp gleam of her gray eyes. Verahad 
never seen her great-aunt but once, years and 
years ago. She looked eagerly at this new jailor, 
as she mental'y called her. 

‘‘How do you do, Vera?’’ said Miss Nesbitt, 
holding out her hand, and helping the young 
lady to descend, all with as much composure as 
if her relative lived in the house, and had only 
been absent fora day. ‘Drive round to the side 
door with the luggage, Thomas; have it carried 
up the back stairs.” 

As the man obeyed, she turned to Vera again. 

“Hum!” said she. ‘“ You're eyes are not red. 
TI expected you to arrive drowned in tears; both 
your sisters did.” . 

“TI am sorry to disappoint you; but I seldom 
indulge in tears,” replied Vera, with great state- 
liness. 

There was an amused, rather approving look in 
the old woman’s eyes, which Vera did not notice. 

“You are the third,” she continued. ‘I have 


‘| had just one visit in turn from my grand nieces.” 


Vera was so irritated by the sarcastic smile on 
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the thin lips, that she could not resist throwing 
the gauntlet down at once. 

**Have you ever had any other prisoners . 
demanded she. 

‘*Oh, no,”’ replied the old lady, perfectly un- 
moved. ‘Mine is a very private mad-house, in- 
deed, reserved exclusively. for my affectionate 
relatives.”’ ° 

She laughed ; and belligerent as she felt, Vera 
could not help laughing also. 

“‘Good !”” said Aunt Nesbitt. ‘‘Come in now; 
luncheon is on the table. I must eat at all events,’’ 


‘So must I,”” said Vera. ‘I'm awfully hungry. | 


The supper on the boat last night was wretched, 
and I could eat no breakfast, because Mr. Murray 
sat rolling his eyes at me like a galvanized owl.” 

“Come in,’”’ said Aunt Nesbitt. She was think- 
ing, “ This girl is made of different stuff from her 
sisters. Veronica Nesbitt, she reminds me of you 
in the old, old days.” 

They went into the dining-room, The luncheon 
was excellent, and Vera ate with an excellent 
appetite. 

«‘You’re not a bit like a heroine,’ observed 
Aunt Nesbitt, at last. 

“IT think I should berather of the Amazon order 
if I were,” replied Vera, coolly. 

“Do you mean that as a threat?” asked her 
aunt. 

‘*No,’”’ said Vera. ‘I did mean to be dis- 
agreeable ; but I made up my mind last night that 
it would be silly. I should punish myself. more 
than you, so I intend to make the best of life I 
can.” 

“Tt’s very dull here,’’ said the old lady. 

**T shan’t mind for awhile.” 

‘‘ But you are to stay here till you’re cured.” | 

Vera smiled. 

“‘T understand, You think, you are likely to 
stay always,”’ said Aunt Nesbitt. ‘So did Jane; 
she stayed three months, 
held out five. Imagine what I, must be like.’’ 

“T should say it was. you who got tired of 
them,” returned Vera. 
for them both.”’ 

‘© Yes; rich Mr. Musters happened tocome hes 
that season. Jane decided that, diamonds and; 
millions were better in hand than love in -a cot-, 
tage in prospective.” 

“And J coaphiine took to good works, and mar- 
ried a parson.’ 

“J was glad. She. tired me after she tookso 
violently to religion. First she thought of being, 
a Romanist and a nun, Then the parson game 
along, and she wanted to convert me ; she thought, 
I was no better than. a heathen... I don’t, know 
what you'll take to, I’m sure,” said Aunt Nesbitt, 


So did Josephine ; she- 


‘*You found husbands, 





putting her head on one side, and eying he 
grand-niece with an aggravating smile. 

‘I suppose I must choose ologies, and isms, 
and strong-mindedness generally,” Vera replied, 

“*Oh, dear!’’ sighed Aunt Nesbitt, with a comj- 
cal, rueful look. ‘Perhaps you'd like to goand 
see your prison cell. Ah, here comes Maria,’?as 
a tidy, middle-aged servant appeared, ‘Maria, 
show Miss Vera her quarters, please. I mustigo’ 
out, and see Sims about those -oxen.”’ 

Vera was taken to her, apartments, a pleasant, 
bedroom and. a dressing-room, handsomely fur 
nished, in an old-fashioned, way, with a lovely, 
look-out from the windows. Maria was in ecstar. 
sies at, Miss Vera’s praise of the place, asked for 
her keys, and began taking the things out of her 
trunks. 

Vera sat, down yi of the dressing-room win- 
dows, leaned her elbows on the sill, and gazed: 
wistfully out over the pretty scene. 

Suddenly she felt the half-bitter, half- bewil., 
dered composure, which had supported her dur 
ing the interview, begin.to.give way, She closed 
the door into the dressing-room, where Maria wag 
still busy, turned the. keys softly in the doors, 
and let her hysterical passion have its course, 
She wept for awhile, as if her heart was bursting, 
careful to restrain her sobs so that no sound could’ 
reach the apartment beyond. 

‘«* There, I think I’ve cried enough,” she said, 
at last, with an odd, choking little laugh. «I’ve 
kept it back for a whole week. I'll, not try 
it again for some time; it makes me despise 
myself.” 

She threw herself on her bed and fell sound 
asleep, No wonder; she had scarcely slept or 
eaten for nights and days. 

There seemed a fatality in the Raymond family,’ 
Before Vera, two sisters had, in turn, been-exiled 


for the.same offence which, my heroine had:com-_ 


mitted; a, determination to love the wrong many’ 
an unpardonable sin.according to Mrs. | Ray- 
mond's creed, 

Vera, could remember, when the oldest. sistery 
Jane, was-sent to’ Aunt, Nesbitt’s:dwelling. She 
was thirteen when Josephine went. As she grew 
up, she,always vowed that, no ‘such destiny 
should;exertake her. ‘The very rapidity with’ 
which her.sisters had recovered from their trou- 
bles, and come home calm, forgetful of their 
dreams, “engaged,”’ had. filled: Vera:.with. con- 
tempt, She got to eighteen, considering herself 
a8 worldly, as her mother; vowing that a girls 
mission ;was.to have riches, and leave herself just: 


heart enough to appreciate the pathetic scenes im! 


a novel), Mrs. Raymond. was delighted, with her 


pupil. 





Vera had always been her favorite child.” 
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She grew up much; handsomer than her other 
and was ‘‘so sensible.’’ 

It was autumn when Vera came to Aunt Nes- 
bitt’s: Late, the winter before, her mother had 
introduced her into society. Some new and won- 
derful parti had made his appearance, and Mrs. 
Raymond determined that he should fall a prey 
to Vera’s charms.. The girl made a grand suc- 
cess. She was. the belle of the season; had a 
crowd ef admirers always about her. Her witti- 


cisms were quoted ; her singing and dancing’pro- 
nounced adorable;\her blonde beauty unsur- 


She flirted outrageously, but her mother did not 
mind that. The millionaire.whom ‘Mrs. Ray- 
mond meant to attract—for whom Mrs.. Raymond 
launched into extravagancesithat she could ill 
afford—struggled awhile is fate, as eligi- 
blemen, who have learned to bélieve themselves 
hunted by pretty girls and match-making mam- 
mas, are wont to do, fell at last a hopeless victim. 
Mrs. Raymond had no fears; she was sure that 
when he proposed, Vera would accept him. Mr. 
Osborne made the mother his confidant. He 
wished, before addressing Vera, to be certain 
thatishe had learned to care for him. The foolish 
man wanted to be loved by his future wife! Mrs. 
Raymond was not sorry to retain Vera a little 
longer; to display her at Newport and other 
desirable places. 

But, alas! just as spring came on, a dreadful 
blow struck the scheming mother. Vera “made 
afool of herself.’’ She was discovered secretly 
to have become engaged to handsome More 
Rivington, a man of excellent family and all that, 
but poor as a church mouse. Past experiences 
had taught Mrs. Raymond wisdom. She did not 
fy into. a rage; she only talked reason, laughed, 
snd carried Vera off on a round of visits, ending 
in a stay at Newport, where Vera was made a 
queen of, and enjoyed her sovereignty so much, 
that the mother believed her victory was to be an 
easy one. 

Bat toward the closs of the season her short- 
lived hopes received a second fall. Mr. Osborne 
Proposed to Vera, and was refused. Several 
other men shared the same fate. Mrs. Raymond 
almost.turned into a Bedlamite, but it was of no 
avail. Vera did not shriek and moan, as ler 
sisters had done; neither threatened, like them, 
to go into a convent or kill herself, 

“I love More Rivington.’ she said, with a 
cold composure that her mother called obstinacy. 
“It would be a sin to marry another man. I 
Will not do it.”’ 

‘She was impervious to anger, sneers, prayers. 
She grew.paie and thin, but she would not yield. 
Vou. LXV.—19 





* Pack your trunks,” eried Mrs. Raymond, ‘at 
last, in utter despair. «+Be off to Aunt» Nes- 
bitt’s. - You’re as, big’9 ‘fool as your sisters. 
You'll get cured fast enough, but it will be too 
late. Isabel: Rush will \cateh Harry Osborne, 
and I never will forgive you—never! More Riv- 
ington is the greatest flirt in existence. -He’ll 
never work at his profession. Before next spring 
he will:marry some heiress. You'll be in a 
sweetly ridiculous position then.” 

So the exile to Aunt! Nesbitt’s came about: 
She was Vera’s great-aunt ;|a very rich, whimsi- 
cal, tyrannical old maid, according to the world’s 
verdict. Vera had seen her years before, when 
she brought Josephine home, and had thought 
her the most: awful woman she ever set eyes on. 
Both her sisters pronounced her a Gorgon—a 
fiend; and Vera could easily believe she was both, 
and several other horrible things added. Miss 
Nesbitt never visited her niece, and only per- 
mitted visits from her at rare intervals. She 
told Mrs. Raymond, with the charming frank- 
ness common to'rich relations, that:if she (Mrs. 
R.) were not.the most ‘tremendous fool in the 
world, she would have been the greatest rogue: 
Still she sent her money sometimes, ;and Mrs. 
Raymond bore her cynicism for the sake of the 
material aid. 

So, now, here, in the midst of the beautiful 
September, Vera was landed under the Gorgon’s 
roof, and the old woman’s reception made her 
hope that, after all, life-would ‘be more endurable 
than exposed to her mother's petty persecutions. 
Aunt Nesbitt looked as determined as a rock, 
capable of passing sentence on a guilty person, 
and hanging the criminal with her own hands; 
but she evidently would attempt no small tyranny, 
and Vera felt that she could bear anything better 
than ‘‘nagging:’’/ Sheidid not see her aunt again 
until dinner-time. She appeared in the dining- 
room as carefully dressed as if she had oe 
to meet a dozen people. 

The old lady talked cheerfully, as she might to 
any young lady visitor; and Vera thoroughly en- 
joyed her quaint stories, and sarcastic views of 
men and women in general: 

“Hum!” gaid the old lady, at last, “I think 
you must mean- mischief, mademoiselle, my 
niece.”’ 

‘* You said-all girls did,’’ said Vera. 

«Jane went about: in a dressing-gown, with 
her hair down her back, for a week,’’ pursued the - 
old lady. ‘She looked very like Juliet. She re- 
peated poetry, and bayed at the moon like a dog. 
Nothing but a cold in her head, and a swollen nose, 
made her stop these performanices,”’ 

‘* [’m too vain.to run such risks, said Vera. 
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.“ Josephine hid hystericsionce in two hburs 
for ten days,’’. continued Aunts Nesbiit. .'‘ She 
lived-on green tea without: any-milk im it; tried! 
to poison ‘herself once with red ink.» Oncé my 


maid woke me in the middle of-the night, to say’ 


that my niece was raving on the top.of the house, 
trying to throw herself! off the:roof; with old 
Thomas andthe housekeeper holding her.” 

‘« What did you do?’ asked Vera; calmly. ~ 

“Went up staira—sent the. servants down. 
‘You-shan’t stop me, I. will die,’ shrieked. the 
heroine. ‘ Die,’ said I, «why mot? Good-by, my 
love, I hope we shall meet in Heaven! [li count, 
when I get to five, if you haven’t jumped over, 
I'll throw you down wiih these two hands.’.’’ » 

Vera fairly shrieked with laughter. 

“« What did she do?” ‘9 
. “Fainted away, of course.’’ 

*¢ And you?”’ j 

“I pinched her! . ‘Get up,’ said L.. “One— 
two—three—make ready—jfour!’ Up she- got, 
down stairs she ran like a lamplighter, and locked 
herselfin her room. She never got me out of 
bed again, in the middle of the night, I assure 
you.” ° i 
“Tt is:plain that I can’t do anything in the 
romantic line,’’observed Vera: ‘ I will not copy, 
I must think of something original.”’ , 

The evening passed well enough; the calm was 
a relief, after all Vera had gone through with her 
mother. She made tea for Miss Nesbitt, she 
played the piano at her request, read aloud, and 
was sent off to bed early. 

She had vowed not to weep for a long time; but 
she had a bad night, nevertheless. 

-{T'wo'days elapsed before Aunt Nesbitt said any- 
thing more about this matter, which had obtained 
her the companionship of her grand-nieee. _ The 
letters had come in while they were at breakfast. 
Miss Nesbitt looked to see if the girl seemed dis- 
appointed because there were none for her. 

“‘ Vera,” said she, “few women can keep a 
promise—can you ?” 

A strange smile flitted over Vera’s lips.. Aunt 
Nesbitt understood that itimeant, ‘‘ 1 have made 
one promise I mean to’keep.”” | , 

Miss! Nesbitt considered a little. Was this just 
girlish obstinacy, or was it 2 woman’s firm resolye? 

‘‘Vera,”’ she continued, ‘‘I hate to be bored 
by watching and spying, Will. you engage neither 
to receive or send letters to, that young man of 


- yours?” 


‘<T told him I would not write, that I would do 
nothing underhanded and mean,’’ said Vera, with 
flashing eyes, though she.grew white to the lips 
that quivered' so piteously, in spite of her self- 
control, 





S6Ef he: finds: out. where you: are. and comes 
here, will you promise:not to take to stolen inter. 
views ?’’ 

{.«¢ T-would see. him, ‘if I could,’’ replied Vera, 
quietly. “ But:you need not be-afraid. He has 
to go, or has gone, to.Australia:’’ 


“Ah, yes!’ cried Aunt’ Nesbitt. ‘<The old 


story! He is to make a fortune, and:come back, 


Let me see—you may expect to) meet him whey 
you are about forty-two.” 

‘*T ean wait,’”’ said Vera. 

¢ Though it is more probable» you will hear of 
his return in about a year and a half, with an-Ans- 
tralian heiress for a wife,’’.added Miss Nesbitt, 
opening her letters. 

“Did any man. ever treat you so?’’ demanded 
Vera, too angry. to think what might be the co 
sequences of rousing the old lady's anger. 

Miss Nesbitt laid down her letter, leaned: her 
hands on the table, and looked her niece through 
and through with her steely gray. eyes. 

* Yes,”’ she answered, slowly ;!‘‘a man did 
treat me just in that way. Are you satisfied now? 
Will you admit that E have some right: to doubt 
young men—young women, too?’’ 

“I beg your pardon!’? exclaimed the paar 
sive-girl., ‘Indeed, indeed,,I ‘am sorry !’’ 

‘‘ There’s no. harm done,’’ said Miss Nesbitt, in 
an,odd tone,;, ‘* Vera, you, are the only huipan 
being that ever heard my secret.. I don't know 
why I.answered you. I ought to have boxed 
your ears.” 

‘I wish you would—I deserveit,”’ cried Vera. 

««T never box anyhody’s ears, unless they tread 
on Seraph’s tail,’’ said Aunt Nesbitt, stroking the 
head of a beautiful Angora cat, that sat on a chair 
by her side, sleepily staring at Vera, looking a 
little contemptuous, as if he had seen so much of 
girl’s romances that he was sick of them. . “Id 
box Queen Victoria’s ears for that, But lam 
sixty-two—women don’t have feelings at. that 
age—it is only pretty Juliets of eighteen, who 
can indulge in such luxuries.” 

Vera.could, not decide wliether she liked or 
detested Aunt Nesbitt;.atall events, she was sud- 
denly interested in her, ‘and wished she dared 
ask questions about the long-lost romance, whieh 
Vera felt held a profound tragedy under it. 

‘* L wag yery rude,” she said. ‘{I have grown 
irritable. I-—I have had a good deal to make 
me so.’’ ; 

Miss Nesbitt was acquainted with Mrs. Ray- 
mond’s genius in. the nagging line, and under 
stood, what the girl must havegone through, but 
she offered no sympathy, nor did she tell Vem 
that she ought,.to remember that her mother’s 
teasing came from affection and anxiety. 
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#We'll not) have Snail: wm inter stay,’” 
was all she said. / 

«How: long will you keep me +1? iat Vera. 

‘Miss Nesbitt shrugged her shoulders, and the 
provoking, ironical expression crossed her face; 

“Till you are cured, was Flora Raymond’s 
onder,’ said she. ** But I’ve neither Mr. Miis- 
fers, or @ parson, on hand at present.’ ws 

«It’s rather a gloomy prospect for you,” said 
Vera, copying her relative’s sarcastic tone: 

«] never despair,’’ returned Aunt Nesbitt. 

“I shall be twenty-one in three years,” ob- 
served Vera. 

“Just so,” 
then ?”’ 

“T shall have three thousand dollars. 
setup a school, and make money.”’ 

“Oh, you are dreadfully prosaic,” sighed Aunt 
Nesbitt. ‘‘I shall have to stick to my noyels. 
You'll not let me see you liye one. You'd better 
marry Mr. Osborne, and be done,” 

“T can’t have two husbands. I mean to marry 
More Rivington!’’, Her voice faltered a little 
over the name. 

Just so,’’ said her aunt... ‘* Let me see, By 
the time you are. forty-seven, you can write and 
tell him you are quite rich.’ 

“JT should do so,’’ replied Vera. 

“He takes the Australian heiress in a year 
and a half,’”’ continued Miss Nesbitt, musingly. 
“Ts she to die, or how do you propose to arrange 
matters ?”” 

“He will wait,”’ said Vera. 

Auat Nesbitt took up a newspaper, and seemed 
busy with it. She was secretly watching the girl, 
How the sight of her brought the old woman's 
youth back! Vera was so like what she had been 
—it was like watching the ghost of her own girl- 
hood to look ather. Presently, Miss Nesbitt rose 
and left the room in silence. She; wanted to be 
alone. The iron composure which life had taught 
her-had not been so shaken.in years. 

“If they cquld both hold firm,’* she said to 
herself. ‘‘But that is impossible. Fate; never 
lets such. impossibilities. come to, pass... Flora 
Rivington, it’s my belief there’ll, be, another old 
maidjnthefamily! But, bah! whoknows!. She 
may get sick of this in six months, I'll give her 
80 much time; then she’ll marry Osborne, and 
maybe grow as fat as. Jane has.’’ 

Three months passed. Aunt) and niece got on 
very well together; at least each had, learned-to 
like the other ; but,there was never any demen- 
stration of affection, . I should employ a stronger 
word where old Veronica Nesbitt was concerned. 
Her heart had softened toward the girl as it had’ 


ze 


replied her great-aunt. ‘ What 


I shall 


immediately ' proceeded .to:! make jn» it. 





not done toward any human creature in years.'; 


She took a pleasure in her beauty; slie admired 


‘ her talents; and her resolute character; she'fairly © 


wondered. at: her own canes but she made no 
sign. ‘ 
And Vera?. I think you can ‘imagine what she 
suffered ; but she suffered like:a strong woman, 
nota girl! Indeed; many of her age would have 


¢ decided she could have! id heart; she fought so 


gallantly and persistently against her pain. Ske 
would not give! way+-she would struggle through ! 
She madé: for herself every .amusemert and :in- | 
terest possible. She studied hard, never for- 
getting her determination of having a school when 
her majority artived. »She foutid herself growing 
thin and pale; unable 'to.eat,' passing night after 
night in sleepless imisery. . She must: keep her 
beauty; it was dear.to. her; becaise he prized it! 
She would not grow bony, and haggard, ‘and oid! 
He would come to her at last—he should find that 
the years had no more — her face — ow 
had her heart. 

‘¢ Aunt Nesbitt,’ she said, “I want tebe of: 
potash, and. L want alee A x iron and 
soda.’’ 

‘God bless my soul !’’ quicinpl dunt Nesbitt. 

“VT veno:monéy. ‘Will: you: buy them? I've 
no appetite; I can’t sleep.” 

«That's; accorditig to allorules of «romance,”’ 
said the old maid. 

“TI told you I was vain,’’ replied Vera. “I 
will not grow ugly: I méan: td! stay handsome 
till I am forty-seven.’” i ‘ 

“Tl buy you a ton,” cried Aunt’ Nesbitt. 
«« But, oh, dear! ‘oh, dear | you're, such a disap- 
pointment to me. You’re not.# bit,of a herdine,” 

Her. stern soul was so séftened, that she was 
nearer tears than she had got in twenty years. 
She had to take: refuge in the did irony to hide 
her emotion. 

aim not'a héerorie; Ini'~ woment—that’ 8 bet- 
ter,’’ retorted: Viera. : 

Miss Nesbith went «ni with her crochet in si- 
lence for some time... Suddenly she threw: her 
work on the floor, regardless of the havoc Seraph 
She 
marched up to Vera, looking aé if she were about 
to bite her. She stooped, kissed the ‘girl’s fore- 
head, and stalked: out of the;room, «Vera kriew 
now that she had been given a place imdthat long- 
sealed heart. She let herself ery a little. | She 
was glad to be loved.’ Shé hadi mo.amind torshut 
her eyes against any gleam of light by because 
slie could not have the sun. : 

The next day was dreary and wiaiy: Sara 
drove off several miles to:inquire for # sick friend 
of-Aunt Nesbitt’s: .The old lady had:a:cold}‘and 
did not dare venture out. 
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‘As: Miss -Nesbitt:sat alone in: the library, an 
hour later, Thomas entered to announce a visitor. 

‘* Who.is it?’' she. asked, with) a sniff, not for 
the visitor, but forced from her by catarrh. 

He wouldn't give: no name, ma'am ; said as 
you.didn’t know him,’’ replied Thomas. 

“Let himcome in. ' Pllsneezeat him. He won't 
want to stay long,’’ said Thomas’s mistress. 

‘She was accustomed to being annoyed by 
strangers in want of help, or full. of some grand 
philanthropicscheme. She expected such a guest 
now: ~. 1 

The door opened; she began to sneeze. 

«* Sixteen times,” said she, aloud. . +‘ Isneezed 
thirty-four this morning without stopping.” 

She looked up, and saw before’ her a young 
nian with one of the finest, grandest faces she had 
ever set eyésion. She was so surprised that she 
thought aloud,. 

** You can’t be a philanthropist !”” 

“On the contrary,’ said her visitor, with a 
Pleasant laugh; ‘‘ am the most selfish man alive.” 

‘tI always. wanted to see‘him,’’ replied the old 
lady, notin the least abashed. ‘‘ Pray sit down.” 

“I must tell you my name first. Perhaps 
when you:have heard it you will withdraw your 
invitation. 

‘¢ Dear. me, who'are you? Mephistopheles, or 
the—the—— It wouldn’t be polite to name him.” 

'T am More Rivington,” he replied. 

‘« The dickens !’’ said Aunt Nesbitt. 

“«T have only lately discovered that Vera was 
here——” 

‘* Lthought-you were safe in Australia,”’ inter- 
rupted Aunt Nesbitt. 

‘«The engagement I hoped for proved a fail- 

re,” he replied. ‘* When I learned where Vera 
was I could not keep away. I felt that I must 
at least see you—hear how she was—how——”’ 

** You can't see her;”’ Miss Nesbitt interrupted 
again. ‘I promised her mother that.” 

He rose, and began walking excitedly up and 
down ; commenced several sentences, could finish 
none, 

“Sit down,’’ said the-old lady. ‘‘ You fidget 
me! Sit down! We'll each hear what the other 
has to say.” 

More Rivington spent a long hour with her. 
When he took his leave, he looked happier, though 
forced to go without seeing Vera. 

The next morning Miss Nesbitt handed Vera 
& note. 

“Go to your room and read it,” she said. 
‘¢ Ask me no questions, for I’ve nothing to tell.”’ 

This was what Vera read. 

“«My heart's darling, I have only just learned 
where you are. Your aunt has. been persuaded 





en ne 


to give you this letter. Istart for California jn 


three days. I did not go to Australia, it wag. 


useless. Best and dearest, have courage—the 
years will pass. Be as.certain.always of my heart 
as you are of your own.» Oh, my love, my love! 
it will be miide up to us, never doubt that: | 
shall leave the-letter here, where Vera was forced 
to stop, for some moments, because her eyes were 
so blind with happy tears that she could not see 
the page: 

Two years passed. Once during that time Mrs 
Raymond paid them a visit; but as Aunt Nesbitt 
would not let her worry Vera, she was soon ready 
to go. 

Two years! Very long to Vera; but she never 
despaired, and never doubted. More Rivington’s 
name was never mentioned between aunt and 
niece; but Miss Nesbitt knew that the girl had 
not changed. 

A month after Mrs. Raymond’s departure, (a 
very frenzied affair, for she almost cursed Aunt 
Nesbitt, and Vera, too,) there came a letter from 
her to the old lady, another to Vera. 

More Rivington was married. ‘She inclosed a 
notice of the marriage, copied from a Galveston 
newspaper. The letters were such as only a 
heartless woman could have written. 

‘*T hope you will come to your senses now,” 
she wrote to Vera. ‘I hope you have some gleam 
of womanly pride left. Mr. Osborne is still free; 
he asks after you often. I attempt no persua- 
sion ; I know your obstinacy too well.’’ 

She wrote to Miss Nesbitt, telling her that she 
was the only person who could influence Vera, 
begging he to try to show Vera how wise it would 
be to take this rich man, and so on. 

Miss Nesbitt received these letters in the morn- 
ing; at night she told Vera, and Vera listened, 
white and cold as a marble image. 

«« Please to’ let me alone,”’ was all ‘she said. 
‘Don’t be afraid, I shall bear it.- I can’t be 
lieve it; I don’t believe it—but it is true. You 


lived, Aunt Nesbitt; I shall live. Death is very 


cruel; it will not come to those who want it.” 


Before she went to bed Miss Nesbitt wrote o 


letter, which she directed to More avi 
Maysville, California. 

«IT shall expect the money to be paid in to my 
bankers in New York without delay. I con- 
gratulate you, and wish you just the ‘happiness 
you deserve.’” That was all she wrote. 

She was not surprised. When she found that 
Vera'proved faithful to her love, she had known, 
she said now, that the man would fail. 

“< Fate likes to arrange matters so,” she thought. 
«Truth and falsehood always are thrown together. 
There must always be one heart broken.” 
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A week later, Miss Nesbitt sailed with her 
grand-niece for Europe. Mrs. Raymond was too 
giad to be rid of the expense of keeping Vera ‘to 
expostulate, and consoled herself for the disap- 
pointment in regard to‘Mr. Osborne by visions of 
the girl’s marrying a ‘title: She'was so proud; 
she showed so little trace of suffering, that Mrs. 
Raymond was encouraged to think she would 
soon marry, if only the more effectually to prove 
that she did not feel her lover’s desertion. 

Miss Nesbitt took Vera straight on'to Italy. I 
cannot describe to you the six months ‘that fol- 
lowed. Vera had‘not even the comfort of being 
ili—there are crises in life where physical pain 
and weakness become’a blessing—no such relief 
reached Vera. .She kept utter silence in regard 
to herself. Even Aunt Nesbitt dared not intrude 
upon her secret) She never looked in the girl's 
face without a ‘pang at the change. It was not 
that Vera grew thin, or pale,'‘or ugly. She had 
never been so beautiful. ‘But, oh! the utter 
hopelessness, the’ lack of purpose, the terrible 
want. Aunt Nesbitt read them all. She knew 
this was.a wound which would never heal. Vera 
might live to have a sort of stony crust grow over 
her broken heart, but the wound would burn and 
ache under. No confidence took place between 
them. What could be said? Now and then, in 
the middle of the night, Miss Nesbitt would be 
roused from sleep by Vera’s entrance into the 
room. 

“Tell me it is true,’ she would whisper. 
“Let me hear you say it, for I can’t believe—I 
can't believe.” 

What passed during these night-watches made 


‘no difference in their lives. Such ‘conversa- 


tios were never alluded to after, Miss Nes- 
bitt felt as if she were living her own awful grief 
over again, old as she was. 

From Rome to Naples; on to Sicily, with a 
pleasant party; up by steamer to Genoa; by the 
Corniche road to Nice—that was their route. It 
They were in beautiful Florence for 
awhile. They went over the St. Gothard into 
Switzerland. 

They had been at Interlachen for a week, 


‘when one day Miss Nesbitt received ‘a telegram 


from London. 


“Come tome. They think I must die. 


‘“« Mong Rivineton,”’ 


She must tell Vera; Vera must decide. The 
man’s punishment had already overtaken him, 
But the wife; ‘would'’she Yet’ Vera ‘see him? 


Would——_ But it is useless to speculate. She 
went to her niece. ' 


“You have some awfnl news,” Vera ‘said 





“I see it in your face. Don’t try to epee me, 
You know now that I can bear anything.” 

Miss Nesbitt put the telegram in her hands, 

“I dreamed ‘last night that he had come,’ 
muttered Vera. “I dreamed he had come,” _ 

Some blessed vision, in which he came, to 
claim her; to prove that he had ‘been always 
faithful !! Aunt Nesbitt knew such dreams ; 5; she 
knew what the wakening was, too. Great God! 
what we live through, we men and women.’ 

Vera was past tears.” She Tooked like a ghost; 
but she could think and act, 

“We can go fo-night, she said. 
to-night.”’ 

She worked constantly—did half the pack- 
ing, in spite of Maria’s expostulations. At six 
o'clock they were speeding away. 

It was like a horriblée nightmare, that journey, 
to Aunt Nesbitt. “What must it have been to 
Vera? On—on—Strasburg—Paris—down to Ca- 
lnis ‘us fast as steam could carry them. Verg 
até when Aunt Nesbitt bade, or tried to; lay 
down at her request; but never once did the 
weary eyes close. Oh, those eyes!. Aunt Nes- 
bitt’ knew their glazed awfulness would haunt 
her into eternity ! ~ 

They were across the Channel, whirling away 
toward London. Old as she was, Miss Nesbitt 
was conscious of no sensation of fatigue; her 
whole being was swallowed up in this girl’s suf- 
fering. They spoke little; sometimes Aunt Nes- 
bitt held her hand or stroked back her haiz, but 
what words were possible ? 

“London!” 

“We will go to.the- Westminster Hotel, ”? Miss 
Nesbitt said, when the” traih ‘halted’ in Charing 
Cross Station, and Thomas appeared gt the door. 

Vera pulled her back. 

“To him first,’’ she gasped. 

“IT am afraid—you are so tired——|——” 

‘**To him first,’ repeated. Vera. 

She motioned her aunt away when'she would 
have aided her; walked ‘on toWard the entrance. 

«Get us a cab,” Miss Nesbitt said to Thomas. 
“You and Maria will go to the hotel with the 
lu Nad 


“We can go 


Awhy! the tivo drove, to the direction given on 
the telegram—a house near Hyde Park. 

It'was a beautiful morning ; Nature looked ag 
cruel as she usually does when we suffer. 

The carriage stopped at last. . 

“You must. wait here while.1 go in,” Aunt 
Nesbitt, said..; .** I-must see-—we ‘enn t tell; you 
might be sent batk; she thay he here.” 

“T will see him—I will !’””’ whispéred | Vera, 

But she sat quiet’ while her aunt, went into, the 


. $ house. ‘ 
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‘*Mr. Rivington’s better, ma’am,” the woman 
said, who met her in the pall as the servant 
opened the door. ‘ You are expected.” 

“Tg—is—— Who is with him?” asked Miss 
Nesbitt. 

“ Only the nurse.” 

“No one else?” , 

«There is ig nobody. else to come., The poor gen- 
tleiman is quite alone. He hed my address. He 
stayed here once years ago.’’ 

Miss Nesbitt went back and helped Vera out 
of the carriage. 

‘*Go prepare him, she said, to the woman. 

“He expects you,” called a voice: from the 
stairs. ‘‘ He heard the wheels.” ; 

"They met the nurse on. the upper, landing; 
followed her into a shadowy room, On the, bed 
lay a gaunt, wasted form. 

“Vera, Vera—at last !’” moaned a feeble. voice. 
“Tt was all’ alie! I tried to follow—J-—~” 

Vera wag beside the bed, her arms about his 
feck, his head sunk on her, bosom. , He. had 
fainted’; ;_ but Vera's, ever-haunting. dream was 
fedlized. He had come, back to her, 

When Rivington received Miss Neshijtt’s inex- 
plicable letter, he sailed for the East. . He reached 





NID, 
New York ; .was stricken down by fever, and lay 
for months between life and death. He learned 
where Vera had gone. As soon ‘asihe was able, 
he set sail for England. He. had been seized 
with a relapse, When. he grew better, he found 
Miss Nesbitt’s address in Switzerland. 

It was ended—the waiting, the “—— 
They,,were together at last. 

The next news Mrs. Raymond heard; was sd 
Miss Nesbitt had given Vera a hundred thousand 
dollars, and she was to be marriod at once to 
More Rivington. 

Miss Nesbiti’s compact, with Rivington, when 
she assisted-him into business. in California, wiis 
that if, at the end: of three years he and: Vera 
were both of the same mind still, she. would att 
their marriage, 

Veronica, Nesbitt learned that the announce 
ment of Rivington’s marriage had been the work 
of Mrs. Raymond, in one of those moments when 
the knave always struggling with the idiot im her 
soul, got the upper hand. But she kept the 
wretehed woman's secret.. She would bring no 
shadow over. the contentment of those two young 
hearts, whose happiness, was like a renéwal of 
life to the desolate old, maid. 





WE WILL NOT CALL HER DEAD. i 
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Au! she was very beautiful, 
Though Death his seal had set 
a" tbat brow, whdse lashes swept 
Hor,eheak with fringe of jet. 
; e had not yet her beauty stole, 
b of) Jgnodgh the cheek’s rich bloom had fled 
We almost fancied that she slept— 
We could sot think"her dead. ' 


And she was sleeping! "T'was a sleep 
That knew no restless dream ; 
., Thatsew agaiano waking light, 
Save Heayen’s, unclouded beam. 





The morning dawned—and o’er her brow 
The sunlight radiance shed. 

Ah! she was very beautiful— 
We could not think ‘her dead. 


So lovely in her life—e’en Death 
Bade but one bright charm flee; 

Those deep and tender twilight eyes; 
Whose light no more we see. 

A soft smile rests on lip and brow, 
And though earth’s charms have fied, 

» She dwells ‘mid Heaven’s fadeless bowers— 

We will not cali her dead. 
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Ore the casement, love, Summer is coming, 

Is coming, is coming! I hear her glad voice; 
Deop in ‘fhe woodland the partridge is drumming, 
The brooklet ig dancing, the wild bee is humining ; 

All Nature is singing—rejoice; aye, rejoice | a 
Flin, wide the portals, Jove, welcome the rover ; ’ 

D ve out the usurer, heayy-eyed Care ; { 
‘Wtih daisies, and pansies, and sweet-scented clover, 


We'll crown ‘the bright nymph, *till her eeany brimming 
_ over, 


Drive the icy old winter-king quite to despair, 


Come, come, for the sunlight, all goldenly glowing, 
Thrills fhe glad earth, ‘till her warm pulses leap. 

Fair blossoms are springing, the south wind is blowing, 

Each bird-haunted tree, with wild music o erflowing, 
Is calling, awake, love, awake from thy sleep! 
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‘CHAPTER V. 

Arigure crouched low in the darkness of that 
narrow passage, listening at the door, and shrink- 
ing with shudders when a groan broke through 
thovill-fitted, panels. There was some confusion 
ia the room beyond, woices,\aad guarded foot: 
steps, quick orders given, then dull, dead silence, 
and.a.sharp scream of agony. ; 

“Theyare killing him! they.are killing him !’’ 
cried that poor girl, springing to | her: feet. 
“Was that his last.ory ?;. Oh! was it?”’ 

Ruth opened the door in rash haste, and her 
pale fuce looked in. 

“Back! Go back, child!’’, 

It was the impatient voice and. white hand of 
the surgeon that warned Ruth Jessup back; and 
she shrunk into the darkness’ again, appalled by 
what she had seen-—her father’s gray hair; 
scattered on, the. pillow, his face writhing, and 

his.eyes hot and wild with anguish. 

This was what she had seen; and while it 
wrung her heapt,.there was hope in the agony it 
brought. Anything was better than the deathly 
stillness that had. terrified; her under the) cedar 
trees, It. was something that her father could 
feel pain. 

“Now,” said the kind surgeon, looking deneah 
the door, ‘“‘you can come in. The bullet is 
extracted.” 

In his white palm lay.a-bit of bent-Jead, which 
he looked upon. lovingly, for it was a proof of his 
own professional skill; but Ruth,turned from it 
with a shiver, and creeping up to her. father’s 
bed, knelt, down by. it,-brushing back her tears, 
and burying her face in, the bed-clothes, afraid 
to meet the. wild eyes turned upon her, 

The wounded man moved his hand a little 
toward her. She seized upon it with, tender 
eagerness, and: laid: her; wet cheek upon it in 
penitent humility, ‘ 

“Oh, father !” 

The hard fingers stirred,in her grasp, 

“Did it hurt you so? Hag it almost killed 
you?” 

The old man turned a little, and bent his eyes 
upon her. 
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potered according to Act of ‘Congress, in the year 1874, by Miss. Ann Stephens, in. the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D.C.) . 


CONTINUED FROM PaGE 219. 


“It isn't thet hurf;’’ he struggled to sayi 
* Not that.” “s2 

Ruth began to tremble: 

‘*@h, father !’’: she» faltered, 
How could you have been hurt ?"’ 

A stern 'glarice'shot fromthe sick man's eyé: 

* You ! oh, you!’ 

“Oh, father! [ did-mot know. shit could FE?" 

The eld anan drew away his hand, and sheok 
off the tears she had left ‘upon it, with >more 
strength then he seemed to possess. 

“Hush!” he saidy «You trouble me.” 

Ruth:shrunk away, and-once more rested her 
head on the quilt, that was: soon wet with ‘her 
tears, | Adter a little she crept close to him again, 
and. timidly, touched his hand. 

‘Rather! iwi vo 

‘¢ Poor child! Poor,,foolidh child !’’ 

«Father, forgive:me!’’, 

The.sick) man’s face quivered iall over, and, 
spite ofan effort, to;restrain jit, his poor hand 
rose, tremblingly,.and fell onthat bowed :head. 

‘Oh, my child! if we had both — before 
this thing happeneds'? 

I wish we had. ‘ Oh, how..I wish we had.” 

“It was all my fault,”? amurmured.the on 
man,, 

‘‘No, no!:/It,.was mine. I am,to blame, ae 
I alone.”’ it bye 

«TI might-have ‘Shin it; port lost lamb, I 
might have known it.” 4.1 sd jel}, 

Ruth jifted hey head suddenly) 4», 

. Lost lamb Oh, father! whose tat diate 
mean ?’’ 

The gardener ‘ehiok his head, faintly, gloned: 
his eyes,,and, two great tears nqliashi from under 
the lids. 

“Oh! tell me—tell, me ! 
father!” — . trod 7 

That moment the eee ee te had gone ont 
for consultation, came back and,.tather,, sternly 
reprimanded Ruth, for talking with their patient. 

Ruth rose obediently, and turned away from 
thebed., The surgeons saw that .a.scarlet, heat 
had driven away the pallor of her. countenange, 


‘She :understood him: 
« who “ it? 


Li cannot bear it, 





but took no heed of that. She had. evidently 
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agitated their patient, and this was sufficient ex- 
cuse for some degree of severity, So she went 
forth, relieved of her former awful dread, but 
wounded with new anxieties. 

Two days followed of intense suffering to that 
wounded man and the broken-hearted girl. 
Fever and delirium set in with him, terror and 
dread with her. The power of reason had come 
out of’that great shock.’ In trembling and awe 
she had asked herself questions. 

Who had fired that murderous shot? How 
had the gun disappeared from behind the passage 
door, where Dick Storms had surely left it? 
Had there been a quarrel between the father she 
loved and the husband she adored? If so, which 
was the aggressor ?: 

The poor girl remembered with dread the ques- 
tions with which her father had startled her ‘so; 
the sharp gleam of his. usually kind: eyes, and 
the set firmness of his mouth, while he waited 
for her answer. Did the guess:at the deception 
she had practiced, or were his.suspicions such as 
made the blood turn.in her veins? | — 

With these. thoughts! harassing her. mind, the 
young creature watched over that sick man until 
her own strength began to droop. In his de- 
lirium, he had talked wildly, and uttered at ran- 
dom many a broken fancy that cut-her to the 
soul; but soon, inchis helpless state, there liad 
seemed to be an undercurrent: of caution curbing 
his tongue. He raved of the man who had shot 
him, but mentioned no names; spoke of his 
daughter with hushed tenderness, but still with 
a sort of reserve, as if he were! keeping ‘some 
painful thought back in his heart. Sometimes he 
recognized her, and then his eyes, lurid with 
fever, would fill with hot tears. : 

After awhile this fever of the brain passed off, 
and left the strong man weak as-2 child. \ It seemed 
as if he had lost all force, even for suffering, or 
even continued thought; but Ruth felt that some 
painful thing, that. he never spoke of or hinted at, 
haunted him. Hé was strangély-wakefal, and at 
times’she felt his great eyes looking out at her 
from their deepening caverns, with an expression 
that made her heart sink. ° 

One day he’ spoke to her with a waddenness 
that made her breath stand still. 

“Ruth?” i 

“Father, did you speak to me ie 

« Where is he?” 

“Who, father?” 

* You know: Is he sufe out’ of the” way ? yrs 

“Do you mean" 

The girl broke'off. ' She ‘coud not utter Walton 
Hurst’s name. The sick! ian also seemed to 
shrink from it. Batt Fe ws 





NODA, 


“Ts he safe ?”’ 

**Oh, father! he was hurt like yourself” 

‘‘Hurt!—he? I am speaking of Walton Hurst, 
gir he, 

The man spoke out plainly now, and a wig 
questioning look came into his eyes. 

‘Oh, father! he was foundy like yourself, 
lying on the ground, like dead. I thought that 
he was dead.” 

‘‘ Lying across the path like dead ! 
him? Not I—not I!’ 

Ruth flung herself on her knees by the bed; g 
flush of coming tears rushed over her face. 

“Oh, father! oh, thank God! father, dea? 
father !”’ 

‘*Did you think that?’’ whispered: the sick 
man, overwhelmed. by this swift anor: a 
feeling. ° 

“IT did not know—I could not tell. It wasdll 
so strange, so térrible! Oh, father, Ihave been 
so troubled !” ‘ 

The sick man looked at her Sennen 

« Ruth!’ 

“Yes, father !’’ 

‘Was he shot like me?” 

“I do not know. They say not. 
ble: blow on the head, but no bli 

‘©A blow on the head! But how? As ‘God is 
my witness, I struck ne‘one.”’ 

Ruth fell to kissing that large, helpless ‘hand; 
as if some awful stain' had just: been removed 
from it, ‘In’ all-her ‘father's sickness” she had 
never touched him with her sweet lips till now. 
Then all at once she drew back as if an atrow 
had struck her. It was something keener ‘than 
that—one of the thoughts that almost kill a 
they strike. After a struggle for breath, she 
spoke. 

‘But who? Oh, father, you were shot. Was 
it—was it——”’ 

' Hush, child! Not‘ a word! ‘IE will ‘not 
hear a word. Never let that question pass your 
lips again so long as you live. I charge’ you—I 
charge you!”’ 

The sick man fell back ‘exhausted, and gasping 
for breath. The question put ‘so naturally by his 
daughter seemed to have given him a dangerous 
shoek. 

‘Bat how is he now?’ 

‘The question was asked in-a hoarse whisper, 
and more by the bright eyes than those’ trembl- 
ing lips. 

«TI havé not dared to ask? II could: not 
leave you here alone,” answered Ruth, with « 
fitful quiver of the lips. 

“How long is it-?” 

“Ywo days, father.’ 
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«Pwo days, and no news of him.” 

(“They would not keep it from us if he had 
been worse,”’ said Ruth, who had listened with 
sickening dread:to every footstep that approached 
‘the cottage, fearing the news she dreaded, and 
gathering hopes because it did not come. 

«Has Sir Noe? been here?” 

“He was here that night,’’: answered Ruth, 
shuddering, a8 she thought of the awful'scene, 
when her father was brought home so death-like. 

“Not since? | '\He knew that I was hurt, too.” 

* He has sent the doctors here.” 

“What news did they bring?’’ 

“JI did not-dare to ask.’’ 

Alook ofideep compassion broke into those 
sunken eyes, and, turning on his pillow, the “a 
man murmered in a painful whisper, 

Poor child! Poor child !’’ 

Then Ruth fell to kissing his great han] again, 
murmuring, . 

»* Oh, father! you sreqeqbtdtvbignangela® - ad 

“Tam, weak+se weak,’’ he answered, as if ex- 


. qusing something to himself. ‘‘ But how could 
he—— Well, well, when I am stronger—when I 
am stronger !’’ 


The cottage was small, und the jar of an oyen- 
ing door could be felt through the whole little 


building. Some one was trying at the latch then, } 


anda step was heard in the passage. 

»4Go. It may be news,” said the sick man. 

Before Ruth could reach the door, she met 
Dick Storms coming toward her father’s room. 
His manner was less audacious than usual, and 
his face clouded, 

_“I have come to esk after your father,’ he 
said, with a dogged look, as if he expected some 
rebuff. .‘‘ They say that he has been shot in the 
back by some lurking thief. Maybe, lass, I could 
help ferret, out who, it is if the old man'll tell me 
all about it.” 

“Father is too ill for talking,’’ answered Ruth, 
shrinking out of her visitor's path. ‘He must 
be kept quiet.’’ 

“Aye; but not from his near neighbors. The 
od man at the farm sent me.over to hear all 
about. it.”” 

“There is nothing to hear. Everybody knows 
how my poor father was found bleeding in the 
park. He has been very ill since, and only now 
has come to himself,’’ 

“Qh! ah! Then he has come to his senses. 


‘That was what we most wanted to know; for; of 


tourse, he can tell who shot at him. I'll be bound 
itis guessed at rightly enough. Still knowing is 
knowing.” 

As he spoke, Storms moved: forward, as if de- 
lermined to enter the sick man’s chamber, 





Ruth had no power to stop him. She retreated 
backward, step by step, shrinking from his ap- 
proach, but without the least power of resistance. 
When she reached the door, Storms put forth his 
rough hand, and attempted to push her aside, not 
rudely ; but she so loathed his touch, that a faint. 
cry broke from her. 

'A-look of fiendish malice broke over the young 
man’s face as he bent it close to her. 

**You didn’t yell’so when the young master 
took my place yon night, when all this trouble 
came up. Happen, I could tell something of what 
chanced between the old man and your sweet- 
heart, after the old man went out with my gun in 
his hand.” 

*<You know—you can tell? You saw?’’ whis- 
pered the poor girl, rendered hoarse by fear. 

“ Ah, that makes you whimper, does it? That 
starts the blood from your white face. Yes, I saw 
—I saw; and when the courts want to know what 
I saw happen, they will hear about it. Kicked 
dogs bite now and then. So don’t gather your 
comely little self into a heap, when I come by 
again, or my tongue may be loosened. I have 
kept it between my teeth till now, all for the sake 
of old times, when you were fain 4 simile on Dick 
Storms, no matter when he came.’ 

«* But we were children then.” 

“Aye; but when he came with his dainty 
wooing, some one forgot that she had ever beena 
child.” 

** No, no! 
when—when 

‘When, having the feelings of a man, I spoke 
them out, and was treated like a dog. Do not 
think Dick Storms will ever forget that. No, 
never—never, to his dying day.’ 

‘*Why are you so harsh with me, Richard,’’ 
cried the poor girl, now thoroughly terrified. «I 
never in my whole life have done you any harm.” 

The young man laughed a tow, disagreeable 
laugh. 

*Anyharm! Oh,no! Such milk-faced doves 
as you never harm anything. They only firea 
man’s heart with love, then torment him with it, 
like ‘witches,’ as they be—soft-spoken, ‘smiling 
witches, that make us devils with their jibes; and 
babies with ‘their tears.’ Oh, I hardly: know 
which is most enticing, love or hate, for such erea- 
tures.”’ 

* Don't! don’t! 
the girl. 

** Aye, there it is. Faint at a plain word; but 
work out murder and bloodshed with the witch- 
craft of your false smiles and lying tears. That 
is what you have done, Ruth Jessup, let me tell 
you.”’ 


Asa playmate, [liked you. It was 





You frighten me!’’ pleaded 
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‘No! no!” cried, the girl, putting up her 
hands. 

‘« Who was it that sent out; her own father and 
sweet-heart ?”’ 

‘Hush! I will not;hear this. It is false—it 
is cruel. There was no quarrel between them— 
no evil blood.” 

‘*No quarrel—no evil blood ! She says that, 
looking meek as a spring lamb chewing the lie in 
her mouth as that does clover; But what if I tell 
you that the old man in yonder knew,just all that 
happened after I was turned out of the kitchen 
that night.” 

“<It was you. who told him that. which might 
have brought great trouble on him and me; only 
good men are slow to believe evil of those they 
love.. I know from his own lips that you had way- 
laid him in the park with a wicked falsehood.” 

“It was the truth, every word of it,” ex- 
claimed Storms, stamping his foot on the floor. 
“ T saw it with my own éyes.”’ 

“‘Saw what ?’’ faltered the girl, sick with ap- 
prehension. 

“Saw! But I need not tell you. Only the 
next time Sir Noel’s heir comes here, with his 
orders for flowers, and his wanting to know all 
about growing roses, have a curtain to the kit- 
chen window, or train the ivy thicker over it. 
Now do you understand ?”’ 

«It is you who cannot understand,’’ said Ruth, 
feeling a glow of courage, which the coarse youth 
mistook for shame. ‘The thing you did was a 
mean act, and if I had never hated you before, 
that would be cause enough.” 

“ Hoity toity! This is brass. After all, I did 
think to see some sign of shame.” 

Ruth turned away, faint with terror and dis- 
gust. 

*« You may thank me that I told no one but 
the old man in yonder. Had I gone to Sir 
Noel——”’ 

‘¢No, no—you could not; 

“Dare not! Well, now, [like that. 
day you will know how much I can dare.”’ 

«¢ But. why—why do you wish to injure me?”’ 

*“Why does a kicked hound. wish to. bite? 
Why does a hound snap when you. mock him 
with a dainty bit of beef, and while his mouth 
waters, and his eyes. gloat, toss it beyond his 
reach? You know something of the kennels, 
Ruth Jessup, and) should ;know that men and 
hounds are alike in this.” 

Ruth. could ~-hardly,, ‘suppress the scorn that 
crept through her into; silence, But she felt 
that this rude man held an awful, power over 
everything she loved, and gave no expression to 
her bitter loathing. 


you dare not!” 


Some 





ON, 

“Do you mean to: let: me in?’ said Dick 
almost coaxingly. ‘‘I want to have a word With 
the old man.”’ cman tei 

Ruth stood aside. She dared not oppose hiiny 
but when free to pass, he hesitated, and a look 
of nervous anxiety caine over his features, 

“The old man doesn’t speak much; — 
said how it all happened, ha?’ 

‘*He' has:said nothing about it,’ answered 
Ruth, struck with new terror. 

The old look of rough audacity came back ‘to 
Dick’s face, and, without!mure ceremony; ‘he 
pushed his way into the wounded man’s room,’ 

Jessup was lying with his eyes:elosed, and tis 
mouth firmly compressed, as if in pain. But the 
tread of heavy feet on the floor aroused him, and 
he opened his eyes in languid wonder, The 
sight of Storms brought ‘a slow | fever to’ bis 
eyes. 

‘Ts it you—you ?”" he whispered, sharply, 

“( Yes, neighbor Jessup, “it:is me,’’ answered 
Dick, with a furtive look at the sick» mip, 
“Fathers sadly put about, and wants to know . 
how itall happened: He means to have justice 
done, if no one else stirs in the matter—does my 
father.” ' 

A look of keen, almost ferocious anxiety, 
darkened: the young man’s face as‘he said this,” 

‘“‘That is kind and neighborly,’’ answered the 
sick man, moving restlessly in his bed. “But 
there is nothing to tell.”’ 

Dick looked at the old man’ in dumb amawe 
ment an instant. Up to this time his manner 
had been anxious, and his voice hurriéd. Nowa 
dark red glow rose to’ his face, and it blazed up 
into a giare of relief. dv 

“Nothing to tell, and you’ shot ‘through ‘the 
shoulder, in a way that has set the whole cour 
try side agog? This is a pretty tale'to go re 
with.” 

The young man spoke cheerfally; and bee ; 
sort of chuckle in his voice. 

“It is the truth,” said Jessup, sag 
eyes. mn 

‘¢ But some one shot you.” ye 

“It was an accident,’ whispered the” sitk 
man. wn 

‘* An accident ? fronds was it an accident?” 

** Nothing worse.’ 

“« Are you in earnest, Jessup? ad ON 

“Do T look like-a man who jokes?” said .. 
gardener, with a slow smile: 

And you are willing to swear to this?” 

“‘No one will want me to! swear. No han 
worth speaking of has been done.”’ se 

«Don’t you be’ sure of that,” answered Dich 
roughly. “¢ The peace has been’ broken, ‘aiid tw 
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. two,men wre been badly hurt. . This is work for $ 
ith a magistrate.” 
a _ Jessup shook his pale head on the pillow, and! 
my spoke with some energy. 
wok “J tell you it was an accident; my gun went 
a “And I tell you it was no accident. I saw. it 
a all with my own eyes.” 
nab “You—you saw it all?’ exclaimed Jessup, 
ode rising on his elbow. ‘‘ You!’’ 
to “Just as plain as a bright moon and stars 
he could show it to me.”’ 
2." “How ? How-——~” 
‘his Jessup had struggled up from his pillow, but 
‘the now fell back almost fainting, but with his wild 
amd eyes fixed steadily. on the young. man’s face. 
The “J had just passed under the cedar-trees, when 
his you came in sight, walking fast, as if you were in 
{F aburry to find some one.’ 
or] “Tt was you I was looking for. I was on my 
ered my to find you,” whispered Jessup, so hoarsely 
hin, # that Dick had to bend low to catch his words. ; 
now “Me! What for, I should like to know?” 
stice «Because I thought you had lied to me,” an- 
omy  svered the old man, turning his face from the 
} light. “Oh, if it had been so—if it had. been 
‘ety, 4 
‘ig (§ Asob shook that strong frame, and from under 
athe @ the wrinkled eyelids two great tears forced their 
“But § Y:. 
ih A flash of intelligence gleamed across Dick 
nase § Storm's face, He was gaining more intelligence 
inne § tan he had dared to hope for. But craft is the 
twa ( Mfuge of knaves,.and the wisdom of fools. He 
4 up ff bad eelf-command enough for deception, and pre- 
joe Bi iended not to observe the anguish of that proud 
h'the @ %d man, for proud he was, in the best sense of 
coun the word. 
home @ ‘1 was hanging about the grounds, too savage 
‘6 9 frhome or anything else,’’ he went on to say. 
ith a  “Lhad seen enough to drive man mad, and was 
uy Gj imost that, when you came up. There was an- 
gts ther man under the cedar-trees. ,I had been 
A* @miching for him all the evening. You know 
1) ff who that was.” 
» dick Jessup gave a faint groan. 
S “I knew that he was skulking there in hopes 
yp?) Bdfseeing her again.”’ 
~ § “It is a mistake!’’ exclaimed Jessup, with 
vo Fore forcein his voice than he hadas yet shown. 
id the § Dick Storms laughed mockingly. 
© @ “So you mean toshield him?; You mean that? 
» 0 Bllage you will tell me that, the youny master 
ham n't in your house that night; that your, lass 
vee) #tever met, him by the little lake; that he did not 
t Dick, t you for being in the way? Happen, you 
id'tee Ml expect me to believe all that; but I saw it’’ 


5 


As these eruel words were rained over him 
like blood, the old man settled down in his bed, 
and seemed hardening intoiron. The fire of com- 


$ bat, glowed in his deep-set eyes, and his hand 


; clenched a fold of the bed-clothes, as if both had 
been chisseled out of marble, ; 

“No one shot me. It was my own careless 
handling of the gun,’ he said. ‘No one shot 
me.” 

Dick Storms laughed roughly, 

“Oh, no, Jessup, that'll never do! 
man sees he sees..’ 

‘No one shot me—it was myself.”’ 

‘¢ But how did he come to harm, if it was not 
a kick on the head from the gun he did not know 
how to manage? I could have told him how to 
handle it better. My gun, too——”’ 

“Your gun !”’ 

“Yes, my gun. I left it behind the door, in 
the passage, when he sent me out. He took it 
when it was dangerous to stay longer. I saw it 
in his hand, before you came up. He was armed 
—you were not.”’ 

«I took the gun.’”’ said Jessup. 

“‘You will swear to that!’’ said Dick, really 
amazed, , ‘ You believe it?’ 

‘IT took the gun. It wentoff by chance. That 
is all I have to say. .Now leave me, young man, 
for so much talk is more than I can bear.’’ 

Dick obeyed, He had not on'y gained all the 
information he wanted, but. the material for new 
mischief had been supplied to a brain that was 
strong to work out evil. He found Ruth inthe 
passage, walking swiftly up and down, wild and 
pale with distress. She gave him a look ‘that 
might have softened a heart of marble, but only 
increased his self-gratulation. 

«« Just let me ask this,” he said, coming close 
to her, with a sneer on his face. ‘Which of em 
took out the gun. I left standing behind the door 
that night—father,or sweet-heart? One or the 
other will have to answer for it. Which would 
you liefest were hanged ?”’ 

The deadly, whiteness which swept over that 
young face only deepened the cruel sneer that 
had brought it forth. Bending lower down, the 
wretch added, 

‘«I saw it all. I know which it was that fired 
the shot. Now what will you give me to hold my 
tongue?” 

Ruth conld not speak; but her eyes, fall of 
deadly fear, were fixed upon him. 

‘‘Happen,, you would marry me now, rather 
than see him hung.”’ 

Ruth shuddered, and looked wildly around, as 


What a 





a bird seeks to'flee from a serpent that’ threatens 
its life, 13 
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“Say, isn't my tongue worth bridling at a fair 
price?” 

“T—I do not understand you,” faltered the 
poor young creature, drawing back with uncon- 
querable aversion, till the wall supported her. 

‘But you will understand what it all means, 
when he is dragged to the assizes, for all the 
rabble of the country side to look upon.” 

Ruth covered her face with both hands. 

“Oh, you seem to see it now. That handsome 
facé, looking out of a criminal’s box ; those white 
hands held up pleading for merey. Mind you, 
his high birth and all his father’s gold will only 
be the worse for him. The laws of old England 
reach gentlemen as well as us poor working folks. 
Ha! what is this ?”’ 

The cruel wretch might well cry out, for Ruth 
had fainted at his feet. 





CHAPTER VI. 


“TI must see him. I will see him! Oh, Mrs. 
Mason, if you only knew how important it is !”’ 

The good housekeeper, who sat in her com- 
fortable parlor at the Hall, was surprised and 
troubied by the sudden appearance of her pretty 
favorite from the gardener’s cottage. She was 
hard to move, but could not altogether steel her- 
self against the pathetic pleading of that pale, 
young creature, who had come up from her home 
through the lonely dusk, to ask a single word 
with the young heir. Sick or well, she said, that 
word must be spoken. All she wanted of Mrs. 
Mason was to let her into his room 4 single 
miniute—one minute—she would not ask for more. 
Only if Mrs. Mason did not want to see her die, 
she would help her to speak that one word. 

There is something in passionate earnestness 
which will awake the most lethargic heart to 
energy, if that heart is kindly disposed. The 
stout housekeeper of the Hall had known and 
petted Ruth Jessup from the time she was old 
enough to carry her little apron full of fruit or 
flowers from the gardener’s cottage. to her room 
in the great mansion. It went to her heart to 
refuse anything to the fair young creature, who 
‘still seemed to her nothing more than a child; 
but the wild request, and the tearful energy with 
which it was urged, startled the good woman into 
sharp opposition. 

“Mr. Walton! You wish to see him, Ruthy? 
Who ever heard of such a thing? » It quite. makes 
mé tremble to think of it. ‘What can a child like 
you want with the young master, and he ‘sick in 
bed, with everybody shut out but the doctor, and 
wet. ice-cloths on his head, night and day. I 
couldn’t think of mentioning it. I wonder you 





could bring yourself to ask me. If it had been 
anything in my line now!”’ 1 

“Ttis! Itis! Kindness is always in your line, 
dear godmother !’’ pleaded the poor girl, 
one arm over the housekeeper’s broad shoulders, 
and laying her pale cheek against the rosy fresh, 
ness which bloomed in that of her friend) «] 
wouldn’t ask you, only it ig so important.” 

“But what can it be that you want to aay, 
Ruthy? I cannot begin to understand it,” que. 
tioned the old woman, faltering a little in he 
hastily-expressed denial; for the soft-pl 
kisses lavished on her face, had heey effect. ‘lt 
you were not such a child now.’ 

“But I am not a child now.” 

“ Hoity toity! Is she setting herself up asy 
woman? Well, that does make me laugh. Why, 
it is but yesterday like since your mother cam 
into this very room, such a pale, young thing 
with you in her arms. She was weak then, with 
the consumption, that carried her off, burning 
like fire in her poor, thin cheeks, while you liy 
in her arms, plump as a pheasant, with thos 
gipsy, black eyes full of fire, and a crow of joy 
on your baby mouth. Ah, me! I remember ity 
well |” 

‘My poor young mother asked something of 
you then, didn’t she?” said Ruth. 

“Well, yes, she did.' I mind it well.” She had 
something on her heart, and came to me aboutit.” 

“And that was——” 

“About you, child. She knew that she wu 
going to die, and—and I had always liked re 
and been friendly, you know.” 

«Yes, I know that. Father has told me.” 

“Being so, it was but natural that she should 
come to me in her last trouble.” 

‘She could not have come to a dearer or kinder 
soul,”? murmured Ruth. 

“Nonsense, child! She might; but then the 
truth was she didn’t. It was me the poor thing 
chose to trust. I shall never forget her look thit 
day when she sat down on a stool at my feet, just 
there by the window, and told me that she knew 
it was coming death that made her so feeble, 
She was looking at you then as well as she could, 
for the great tears that seemed to cool the heat in 
her eyes; and you lay still as a mouse, looking # 
her as if there was cause of baby wonderment in 
her tears.. Then all at once your little mouth 
began to tremble, and lifting up your arms, you 
cried out, as if her tender grief had hurt you 
That brought the tears into my eyes. So weil 
sat there crying together, though hardly worl 
had been spoken up to then. Still I knew what 
it all meant, and reaching out my arms, ery 
to my own bosom.” 
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«Bless you for it,” murmured Ruth, 

“# Another baby had slept in that bosom once, 

nd somewhere in God’s great universe I knew 
that she might find it among the angels, and care 
for it as I meant to care for you, Ruthy.”’ 

“She did!, She does! Qnly that child is so 
puch happier than I am,’’ sobbed Ruth, tenderly. 
«She has all the angels; I only you!” 

Mrs. Mason lifted her plump hand, with which 
she patted the young creature’s cheek, and said 
that she was a good child, and always had been ; 
oly a little headstrong, now and then, which 
was not to be wondered at, seeing it was out of 
the question that she could altogether fill the 
place of that sweet, dead mother, as she must be 
at her duties there in the Hall, while Jessup was 
thstinste, and would keep the child with him. 

““And you are all the mother I have now,” said 
Rath, who had listened with forced patience. 
“To whom else can Igo?’’ 

“Why, tonoone. I should like tosee man or 
yoman attempt to cheat me out of my trust? I 
wil say this for Jessup, headstrong as he is 
about having you with him, he has not interfered. 
When it was my .pleasure to have you taught 
things that only ladies think of learning, he never 
thought of having a word to say against it; so I 
had my own way with my own money, and you 
will know the good of all the learning when you 
sre old enough to go among people, and think of 
shusband, which will not be for years yet.” 

Ruth sighed heavily. 

“Meantime, my dear,’’ continued the house- 
keeper, “‘ we must. be looking about for the proper 
person. With the learning we have given you, 
and certain prospects, we shall have a right to 
lok high. Not among the gentry, though you 
will be pretty enough and bright enough for most 
ofthem, according to my thinking; but there are 
genteel tradespeople in the village, and they 
sometimes creep up among the gentry in these 
limes. So who knows that you will not be made 
slady in that way.” 

“Oh, no! Do not speak of it—do not think of 
it!" said Ruth, with nervous energy. ‘TI cannot 
bear that |” ; 

“What a child it is: but I like to see it. For- 
ward young things are my abomination ; but you 
may as well know it first as last, Ruthy. When 
Ipromised your dying mother to be a mother to 
You, it was not in words; but deep down in my 
heart, I gave you that other child’s place. I am 
2 old woman, and have saved money, which 
Would have been hers, and shall be yours some of 
these days.’ 

Ruth let her head fall on the kind house- 
tteper’s shoulder, and burst into a passion of 





tears. Again the old woman patted her upon the 
cheek. : 

‘Why, child, what is the matter? I thought 
this news would make you happy. Remember 
my savings are heavier than people think.’’ 

‘*Don’t! oh, don’t! I cannot bear it,’’ sobbed 
the girl. ‘ Everybody—that is almost everybody 
—is far tookind. You above all, only—only it is 
not money I want just now.” 

« But my dear——’ 

‘* All the money in the world, if you could give 
it me, could not be so.much as the thing I asked 
just now,” Ruth broke in, made desperate as the 
subject of her wish seemed drifting out of sight. 
“TI want it so much—so much.” 

‘*My child, it is impossible. What would Sir 
Noel say? What would the Lady Rose say?” 

‘She has no right. What is it to her?’’ cried 
the girl, stung by a sharp pang of jealousy, which 
overmastered every other feeling. 

“Ruth!” 

“‘Forgiveme. Iam so unhappy.’’ 

“Ruth, I do not understand.. You do not cry 
like a child, but as women cry when their hearts 
are breaking.” 

‘¢ My heart is breaking.” 

‘Poor child! Is it about your father?” 

“Yes, oh, yes! My father!” 

‘* But the doctors say he is better.” 

‘‘He is better; but we fear trouble, great 
trouble.” 

‘Where? How?’ 

‘¢Oh, Mrs. Mason, I must tell you, or you will 
not let me see him. They will try to make out 
that the young master shot my father.” 

“They? Who? Ishould like to meet the man 
who dares say it, face to face.” 

Ruth shuddered. She had met the man, and 
his evil smile haunted her. 

“«Tt may be that it is only a threat,”’ she said ; 
“but it frightened us, and made my father 
worse.” 

‘« But he knows—surely he knows? What does 
your father say ?”’ 

‘«The man’s rude talk threw him into a fever. 
He was quite wild, and tried to get up and dress. 
himself, that he might come and see Wa——, the 
young master, at once.” 

‘‘Why, the man was crazy,”’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Mason. ; 

«He seemed like it. .I could not keep him in 
bed, and only pacified him, by promising to come 
myself. You see now why it is that I must speak 
with Mr. Walton.” 

«Yes, I see,” observed the housekeeper, now 
quite bewildered. ‘But had you not better go 
to Sir Noel?” 
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‘No! No! My father bade me speak to no 
one but the young master.”’ 

“Well, well! if he Knows about your coming, 
I don’t sé’ much mind. Wait a bit, and I will 
send for Webb, Sir Noel’s own man, who isin the 
young master’s chamber night and day. I will 
have a nice bit of supper served up here, and 
that will keep him while you can steal into the 
room without trouble.’ 

Ruth flung her arms around the good woman’s 
neck, and covered her face’ with grateful kisses. 

“Oh, how good you are—how good you are!” 

‘Well! well! Remember, dear, if I give 
you your own way now, it is because of your 
father.” 

‘IT know—I know; but how soon? It is now 
after dark !’’ j 

The housekeeper rung her bell. Then, as if 
struck with a new thought, told Ruth to go into 
her bedroom, and not attempt to enter any other 
part of the house, till she knew that Webb was 
safe down at the supper-table. Ruth promised, 
and stealing into the bedroom, sat down on a 
couch and waited. 

Scarcely had she left the room, when Hiffles, 
Lady Rose Houston's maid, came in, and heard 
the orders Mrs. Mason gave regarding Webb. A 
certain gleam of intelligence shot across that 
shrewd old face, and after making some trifling 
errand, she went out, with a smile on her grim 
lips. 

For half an hour Ruth sat in the darkness with 
her head bowed and herhandslocked. It seemed 





eee ese 


Sonne 
an age to her before she heard the clink of cups, 
and the soft ring of silver. Then, listening keenly 
she‘heard # man’s voice speaking with the house 
keeper. This might be Webb. She was resolyal 
to make sure of that, and, walking on tip-toe 
across the carpet, noiselessly opened the door fgg! 
enough to see that personage seated by the house 
keeper, eating # dainty little supper. 

Quick as a bird, Ruth stole through the oppo 
site door, up the servants’ stair-case, and 
the upper hall, on which the family ‘bed-chan. 
bers opened. 

Trembling with excitement, which oppressed 
her to faintness, she turned the lock, and stile 
into the chamber, but only to pause a step from 
the door, dumb and cold, as if, then and there, 
turned into stone. 

Another person was in the room, standing dloe 
by the bed, with the glow of its silken ‘curtains 
falling over the soft whiteness of her dress, and 
the rich masses of her golden hair. ' It was Lady 
Rose Houston. 

A moment this fair vision stood gazing upm 
the inmate of the bed, then her face droopel 
downward, and seemed to rest upon the pillow, 
where another head lay. The night-lamp was 


dim, but Ruth could see this, and also thatthe § 


lady sunk slowly to her knees, and rested her 
cheek against a hand, around which her fingers 
were enwoven. 
Not a word did that young wife utter. Nots 
breath did she draw, but, turning swifdy, fied. 
(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 





THE VALLEY. 


THE LILY OF 


BY A. HAMILTON. 





ALL clothed around by the dew-varnished sheen 
Of thy young leaves, so delicately green, 
That clasp their darling when the winds are keen; 
Surely thou art a saint among the flowegs, 
Sweet lily of the valley, hiding low 3 
In some dim nook, far from this world of ours, 5 
Where only garish things are glad to grow. : 


How many gentle hearts would emulate 
The sweet example of thy life, could they, 
Hiding ‘from tatdy lové and ready hate, 
Find some still spot to meditate and pray; 
Some little chapel where the wearied soul 
Might hear the symphonies of Heayen roll, 
And stainless dwell until exhaled away. 


A ARIAL 





THE SPRING-TIME. 





BY H. J. VERNON, 


Tm longing for the Spring-time, 
To hear the waters run; 

To see the fruit-trees blossom, 
To feel the April sun, 


To watch the white-clouds drifting, 
Across the blue, blue sky ; ' 





And smell the woodland fragrance 
That’s wafted softly by. 


The bleak March winds are blowing, 
Cold falls the sleet and rain. 

Oh !. when will come the Spring-time, 
And I be young again? 
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THAT OTHER WILLIE. 





BY BELLA FRENCH. 





“Wie, why don’t you go and play with the 
boys, and not be forever stuck at my feet 2’ 

‘Such was Mrs. Grey’s impatient question, one 
day, when her little son came and seated himself 
in the parlor, when his mother was be aa 
with a visitor, 

“J would rather be with you than the boys,” 
he answered, timidly. 

“ «Oh, I never saw such a booby!’ 

' “Tg it wrong to wish to be near you, mamma ?”’ 
said the child, and his nether lip trembled as he 
spoke, 

_“Wrong? Of course not. But you are cld 
enough to have some manliness about you. See 
yonder are Will and John Gowdy on the ice. 
Run along and keep them company. I want to 
talk with Mrs. Brown.” 

The boy picked up his little cap, and went out 
without another word. Mrs. Grey turned to her 
Visitor. 

“Tsn’t he a queer child?”’ she asked. 

The other raised her sad eyes, and fixed them 
with such a pained expression on the mother’s 
face, that fora moment Mrs. Grey felt almost 
offended, She was a sorrowful-looking woman, 
this Mrs. Brown. 

“T had a son once; but he is gone now,” she 
said, at last, and there were tears in her tones. 

Mrs. Grey gazed at her wonderingly. She had 
not known this before. 

“It is @ bitter thing to tear open partially- 
healed wounds,’ Mrs. Brown continued ;, ‘‘ but 
let me tell you my story. 

“Several years ago, I was about to give a party ; 
a grand affair it was to be, and my head, was 
almost: turned while making preparations. My 
Willie (his name was Willie, too,) was about six- 
teen years old, ,, He had never been to school; I 
had. educated him myself. At home, he was all 
mother’s heart could desire; but. he was shy, 
and when I forced him into company, he appeared 
woawkward, that I often felt ashamed of him. 
This was one reason for my deciding to, give a 
party. If he was obliged to act the part of host, 
he would overcome: his bashfulness, I thought. 
But Willie never, approved of it... 

“‘T shall be so glad when that party is over,’ 
he said, one day ; ‘for since you have got it, into 
Your head, I have lost my mother,’ 

“*Poor little baby !’ I responded, slightly pro- } 





voked at his lack of interest. ‘I wonaer how 
many more, years I shall have you tied to my 
apron-strings |’ 

“T spoke sneeringly, and a proud flush in- 
stantly overspread his face. 

‘* «TI will be tied there no longer,’ he returned. 
‘T will seek other company in the future.’ 

' “T was frightened at the result of. my words. 
Still I made no response.. My boy putting on his 
coat and hat, went out,. It was the first time in 
his life he had left me without tnhemiae: me where 
he was going, 

“In good time the party came off. “It was a 
gay affair, and none were gayer than Willie. He 
was a sort of an extremist, and took no medium 
stand. After that, his books and work were ne- 
glected, and his days as well as his evenings were 
spent abroad. Fast young men became his con- 
stant companions. I was left alone to mourn 
over the change which I had wrought. At first, 
he made it a rule to be in at night at ten o'clock ; 
but, after.a time, he began to stay out later ; and 
day-break sometimes found him from home, I 
tried to expostulate, tried to win him back to his 
old habits, but my efforts were unayailing. He 
had got a taste of a new life, and it held him by 
a charm. Well do I remember the first night 
that he came home in a state of intoxication. It 
was his seventeenth birth-day, just a year from 
the time that I had given the party. I had seen 
him under the influence of wine once or twice be- 
fore; but on this night he had drunk so deeply, 
that some of his companions had to help him home. 

‘‘The hours of that night were dreadful hours 
of self-reproach and agony.. I was so glad when 
morning came to dispel the gloom—so glad when 
reason returned to my erring child. He was 
very much ashamed, - He said, again and again, 
he would do better; but his resolves were worth- 
less. Two nights later he. was again brought 
home intoxicated, After that it was a common 
occurrence, Hefell lower and lower, squandered 
all my ready money, and, when I refused to mort- 
gage my property, that he might have more, he 
left me with an oath. 

_ “That night a lange firm was. robbed, and. it 
was soon discovered that Willie was one of the 
perpetrators of the deed. The next morning the 
town was wild with excitement, and I was almost 
crazed with anxiety, for my boy had fled. The 
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THAT OTHER WILLIE. 





hews passed from mouth to mouth; my house 
was searched, and my son called a villain; but I 
had no power to prevent either. No one gave 
me a word of sympathy. 

““¢You have only yourself to blame,’ said a 
blunt old woman, who called during the day. 
‘The boy was happy at home, but you drove him 
into bad company. 

“That night, at the hour of twelve, as I sat 
alone, a window was opened softly, and Willie 
stepped into the room. With a glad cry I sprang 
toward him; but he pushed me rudely away. 

«**¢Can you hide me anywhere?’ he said. ‘The 
hounds are after me. Had you given me money 
yesterday, this would not have been. 

«¢¢Oh, Willie,’ I cried. 

««¢Yes, mother,’ he said, sternly. ‘You have 
made me a criminal. I want to tell you I have 
secretly married Kate Hastings. God knows what 
will become of her. 

“Kate was a pretty little creature, only six- 
teen years old, innocent as the violets which grew 
around her home. My bleeding heart gave a 
quick, painful throb, as he continued, 

‘««The world now will not believe we are mar- 
ried. She will be scorned by all. Hark! they 
are coming. Mother, I am too young, too wicked 
to die, but I must die. Farewell!’ 

‘‘T saw his purpose now, for his hand clutched 
a revolver; and springing to my feet, I threw my 
arms about him to shield him from himself. But 
he shook me off. The next moment the loud report 
of his pistol echoed through the house. One 
glance showed me his lifeless form, stretched on 
the floor. Then existence was a blank to me. 

«‘When I awoke to consciousness, the morning 
sun was shining, and the house was filled with 
people. But even justice was satisfied, and I 
was soon left alone with thedead, All day, tear- 
less and motionless, I sat beside the mangled 
corpse. Some people, kinder than the rest, came 
in to make preparations for the funeral, and 
passed silently out ; but I did not heed them. 

“Katie Hastings came just after dark. She 
was dressed in deep mourning, and her face was 
so ghastly that it startled me. 

«You, too, have come to reproach me?’ I said. 

“ «No, mother. -You suffer enough without my 
reproaches. I have come to watch with the dead.’ 

‘¢¢T wish to watch alone,’ I said. 

«Tt is I who will watch alone,’ she returned, 
‘Itis my right. 1am his wife.’ 

“How calm she was! There was not even a 
tremor of the voice to tell how she suffered. 

“<Yes, it is your right, my poor child!’ I 
said. ‘Tt gives me another pang to give him 
. Up, even to you, my daughter; still I do it.’ 





“She looked up quickly. 

‘««* He has told you?’ 

<* +. Yon,’ 

“¢Yet you speak kindly to me, and do not eop- 
demn us !’ 

“A sad but beautiful smile for a moment 
lighted her features. She raised one of my hands, 
and kissed it reverentially. ‘ : 

“¢Thank you!’ she said. ‘Some time you will 
be glad for having shown this kindness to one gp 
much in need of it. Now, mother, leave me,’ 

“T left the apartment; but I did not retire, 
All night I sat on the floor, outside the Goor, 
hoping that Katie would bid me enter; but no 
such a summons came. Daylight returned, and 
the busy world again moved; still I heard no 
movement in the chamber of death. At last, my 
anxiety became so great, that I opened the door, 
and glancedin, The girl knelt by the corpse, ap- 
parently asleep. Softly I stole forward, and then 
raised the drooping head. But no sad eyes met 
my gaze; nothing but the’ white face, the staring 
orbs of a corpse. Katie had died’ by her own 
hand, as a bottle which she clutched proved, 

‘«The next day, they buried the pair, my erring 
son and his child-wife, in one grave; and, as the 
clods fell on the coffin, the brightness of my life 
went out forever.” : 

Mrs. Brown could say no more, for sobs choked 
her utterance. Her listener, t6g, was deeply 
affected, as her pale face and tearful eyes showed. 

Leaving the bereaved mother for a moment, 
Mrs. Grey stole softly to the door, and called, 

* Willie.” 

The child heard her, and’ came quickly to her 
side. 

“* What is it, mamma?’ 

“It is lonesome without you, Catling, she 
said, drawing him to her. 

A smile lit up his face. ‘ 

‘«Then you do love me, mamma?"’ 

‘Love you? Oh, Willie!” 

Her arms’ were about him now, and she was 
sobbing on his shoulder. 

“« Did somebody tell you about those bad boys!” 
he asked, woulerinenr- “They have got a flask 
of whisky, mamma.” 

+*Thank God! you are saved, my datling!” she 
cried, hysterically. 

She drew him closer to her, she clung to him, 
she showered kisses on his wondering face. But 
never, until he was a man, with a son of his own, 
did she tell him the history of that other Willie, 
whose childhood and his had been so much alike, 


and how by the knowledge of that other Willie's 
unfortunate career, he had been saved by her, 


perhaps, from a like fate. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, 


ETC. 


BY EMIL 


We give, first, this month, a walking or visiting 
estume, of a very light and a correspondingly 
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dark shade of blue poplinette, or any other light 
woolen or combination of wool and silk material, 
suitable for the season. The skirt, whichis made 
just to touch the ground, and very narrow, is of 
the lighter shade; upon this foundation is placed 
dflounce of the darker shade, mine inches deep, 
cut on the bias, and put on with but little fullness, 
and that nearly all at. the back. Over this is a 
similar flounce of the lighter shade ; Hoth flounces 
being headed by a double.-puff, and ruffle of the 
dark color. The over-skirt is-of the dark-blue, 
simply trimmed witha biag fold of the same, 
corded on the upper @dge ‘with the light-blue. 
The sleeves and under-waist are of the same, with 
asleeveless jacket of the dark-blue. On the left 








side the over-skirt is.looped with a sash, the ends 
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fringed out of the light-blue. As may be seen, 
the trimmings for the sleeves are made to corres- 
pond with the under-skirt. A box-plaited frill, 
made of the darker blue, lined with the light, 
completes the jacket at the throat, with the ad- 
dition of an inside ruff of plaited tulle, or clear 
muslin. -Ten yards: of the lighter shade, and 
eight yards of the dark color will make this cos- 
‘tyme. Any other pretty contrasting color may 
be substituted in place of the blue. Nice goods 
of this kind may be bought from forty up to 
seventy-five cents a yard. 

Next is another walking-costume, particularly 
suited to the season, as’ it has:the addition of a 
mantle to match the dress, the whole of which is 








made of light-gray cashmere. The trimming of 
the skirt. consists of a box-plaited frilling of the 
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same material, and bands on the apron-front of ; with the same kind of lace as are the braces and 


the material, corded with a darker shade of gray 
silks. The over-skirt’ and mantle are simply 
trimmed with a bias fold of the cashmere, same 
as on the front of the skirt. The mantle is cut 
in the shawl shape, with square ends in front, 
and the addition of a.mall, pointed hood at the 
back, ornamented with bows of taffetas. A 
slightly-open sleeve isi here substituted for the 
coat-sleeve, so indispensable for a: walking-cos- 
tume. Fifteen yards of cashmere, and two yards 
of silk will be required. This'would look very 
nice made in alpaca, and be:less expensive. Quite 
a good alpaca ean now be had for thirty-seven 
cents per yard, and soon up to seventy-five cents 
or one dollar. + 

Next we give a lovely morning toilet of white 
muslin or tarletan. The skirt is ornamented with 
nine narrow flounces, simply hemmed, put on 
quite full upon a-narrow foundation. The waist 
is high, and the sleeves are trimmed with two 





bows of Valencienne, or Duchess lace in itita- 
tion. The bodice is of colored silk, and trimmed 





also the sash. The bodice and sleeves may be 
trimmed with goffered frills, if economy ig dg 
sired, and will look very pretty; or puffing of 
the'muslin or tarletan over ribbon of the same 
color. One piece of tarletan will be required, 
and two yards of ribbon for the bodice. The 
bodice, sash;and braces, may be fashioned out oj 
the best part of some half-worn dress of pink or 
or blue taffetas. 

Next we give a cap of clear Swiss muslin, or 
tulle, edged with a narrow Valencian lace, and 





ese 


trimmed with bows of any colored ribbon, or 


black velvet, suitable for a rather elderly lady, 
Next we give, for a little girl of five or six 

years, a frock of b!ue and white checked material, 

with plain, high waist and coat-sleeves, with s 
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nes 
and jumed-back cuff of blue cashmere. There is a 
y be hand of blue cashmere ornamenting the bottom of 
de- the skirt. The apron-shaped Polonaise‘is of blue 
g of ashmere, trimmed with a narrow band ofthesame, 
Br snd pearl buttons; it is cut to open on the left 
red, side, where it buttons from the shoulder down to 
The the bottom of the skirt. The opposite side is 
tol F namented with false button-holes, and buttons 
ie tomatch. Three and a half yards of checked 

naterial, and one and a half yards of blue cash- 
4 nere, will make this dress. 


Another little costume consists of white pique, 
trimmed with bias bands of. blue percale. The 
little Polonaise is cut to fit the back, and loose in 
front, and is confined at the waist with a belt of 
the percale, finished at the back with a bow and 
tor-plaited postillion, which is attached to the 
belt. The trimming at the neck is put on in the 
shape of a sailor collar, and the coat-sleeves have 
ssmall turned-back cuff. Instead of trimming 


with percale, wide and narrow braid may be used, 
ly. cither white or black. These pique dresses have 
: six been worn all winter by such little misses, but for 
2 the spring moriths aré even more suitable 
ith & 


These costumes are all selected from the very 
latest and most stylish that have appeared. We 
wish our subscribers to notice, particularly, how 
superior they are to those that appear elsewhere, 





and which, if followed, make women and children 
lok like frights. 
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BY MRS. 


The ring is plaited with steel and crystal beads, 
md ornamented with a square of perforated card- 
bard, as shown in illustration on whith initials 
‘J we worked in beads. For the ring fasten threads 
inthe center of the square, and let the ends hang 
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ttown in the illustration, and begin the plaiting. 
fit happen that one thread is shorter than ne- 





TABLE NAPKIN-RING, 





JANE WEAVER. 





down in equal lengths; then thread thé beads ae en ' 





(mary in the course of the work, fasten a new } 


IN BEAD WORK. 


thread on the old one, and lastly tie the end of 
each thread round the last bead. When the plait- 
ing is finished make it into a round by fastening 
the threaded beads carefully on to the wrong side 
of the cardboard; then cover a square of card- 
board on both sides with gray taffetas, work the 









roid ry on catertii same size, 

squi , on which the 
threaded beads are fastened. The squareis ther 
surrounded by large steel beads. 
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This cushion of perfumed wadding is covered { russe. Round the outside is a ruching of pink 
with pink gros-grain, embroidered with pink and silk, with pink silk cord, and three bows of pink 
white silk in satin-stitch, overcast, and point} ribbon. 





WAISTOOAT-BODICE FOR DEMI-TOILET. 


i BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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DIAGRAM FOR WAISTCOAT BODICE. 297 
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We give, on the preceding page, an engraving ; worn with it. We add, here, a diagram from 
ofa waistcoat-bodice for demi-toilet. it is a new }'which to cut-it out, The inches marked in the 
and exceedingly pretty affair. It may be made } sides of each pattern, show to what size to en- 


ofany material that is suitable for the skirt to be ’ large each. 






































2iN 
No.1. Hau or Fronr. No. 6. Har or Warstooar. 
_ No.2. Hane or Back. No. 6. Har or Box-Prair Back or Bopice. 
No. 8. Hauer or Sipe Bopy. The dotted lines on No. 1 shows where the bo- 


No.4. Har or SLEeEvE. - idice'is turned back. 

















INFANT’S BOOT IN KNITTING. 





BY MES. 


JANE WEAVER. 





Materials: Two ounces each of pink and white 
Berlin wool, fouy steel needles, No. 14 bell 
gauge. : 

With white wool, cast nineteen stitches on first 
needle, nineteen on second, 6 Pees on third. 

Knit two, pufl two twenty-eight rows. 





29th Row. Make one, slip one, knit one, pass 
the slip-stitch over the knit one. 

30th Row. The same as the Ist row. 

Continue for seven more rows the same, then 
join on the pink wool. Knit and purl each alter- 
1a°e row for eight rows. Divide twenty-six 
stitches for the front, leaving the other stitches 





on the two other needles for the sole. On the 
needle with the twenty-six stitches, knit in rows 
backward and forward in stripes of three rows, 
in pink and white wool. In the beginning of the 
fourth white stripe the decreage is begun, and jg 
made by slipping the seeond stitch, and passing 
it over the knitced one (at the beginning of each 
row the first stitch is to be purled to makea ridge 
in picking up.the stitchgs for the sole ;) continue 
the decrease until you, have six stitches on the 
needle; then pick up the, side stitches to meet 
those on the other needles; knit and purl alter 
nately, six rows, then decrease ‘at the back of 
heel by knitting two together twice, and at the 
toe by slipping the second stitch over the first at 
the beginning of each knitted row. Continue 
tis for nine more rows, then cast off the stitches 
on both needless together. A chain is run throngh 
the holes of the boot,\and finished with a small 
tassel. 

For the top, cast on seventy-five stitches with 
the pink wool. 

Make one, slip one, (as if for purling,) knit 
two together. Repeat. 

The next-row is’ the same; then join on the 
white wool, and work, alternately, two rows, pink 
and white, for thirteen rows. Cast off, and sew 
on neatly to the top. 
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LADY’S SCISSOR-SHEATH. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 








The foundation is of stiff cardboard, which is } any required size from the design. 


It is orn® 


neatly covered inside and out with silk of a bright } mented with steel beads. The edge of hair-pin 
color. The simple design in Roman embroidery, > work is made in purse-silk. This is too well 
which ornaments it, may be readily enlarged to / known to our readers to need description. 
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INFANT'S BASKET. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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mgh The basket is circular, and is neatly covered } a frill of hemmed muslin, and a ruchie of ribbon, 

mall § vith glazed muslin, and over this is book-muslin, } gathered-with a cord run in the middle. A ruche 
plain in the inside, and puffcd outside. The } of the same description is placed round the pin- 

with §§ scalloped flounce, at the upper part of the basket, cushion and pocket; also round the botiom of 
isedged with Valenciennes lace. Above this is‘ the basket. 

knit ‘ 

the 3 

pink TULLE EMBROIDERED. 

sew 

BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 

rna- 

-pin The above is a design for embroidering a white { purchase ready worked. This pattern looks re- 

well | ‘black tulle dress. These are much worn, and } markably well, worked in red silk on Black 
When, worked in bright colors, havea very good } net, with dots of blue, gold, and gréen, al- 
tect, and save expense, as they are costly to } ternately. 
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CROCHETED EDGING. 


BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 


* Nine chain, one single in the first; nine ehain, { double under the chain ; seven chain, one doube, 
one single in the first ; Fourteén chain, one double } seven treble, five chain, one double treble, fiye 
chain, one double treble, five chain, seven treble, 
one double, seven chain, three double—ihe last 
douhle to be worked into the first of fourteen 
chain, to make it neas.; nine chain, one double in 
the first ; nine chain, one double in the first ; ong 
double into the first picot of nine chain, nine 
chain. Repeat from *, In working the nut 
pattern, join the side picots to the last pattern by 
in the first. Cross the chain, and work three! pulling one through the other. See design. 








DOYLEY, IN WAVED BRAID AND CROCHET. 
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BY MRS. JANSB WEAVER. 
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For the outer square, take 1 yard and 8 inches } first length with three chain, one double into each 
of the braid; joinit. Join two points of braid } point of braid from one side to the other. For 
together at each 11 inches, to form a square. } the inner half-squares, take 18 inches of braid, 
Take another length of braid, and crochet,to the ‘ joining the corners as before. Take another 18 
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LADY’S SATCHEL.—INSERTION IN CROCHET. 
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inn 
jaches of braid, and join with three chain, one 
double into each point on both sides of the braid. 
Atthe edge of the braid, work two chain, one 
duble into each point of braid. ; For the trefoil 

, take twenty-nine points of braid for 
meh trefoil, and sew them together. (See design.) 
forthe inside of trefoil, begin with one double 
in the first point, one treble in the three next 
points, one double-treble in each of the five next 
pints, one triple-treble in each of the three next 
pointe, one quadruble-treble in each of the five 
next points, one triple-treble in each of the next 
three points, one double-treble in each of the five 








next points, one treble into the next three points, 
one double into the next. Work the inside of 
the other tretoil to correspond. Work one double 
under the line of stitches just worked. The tre- 
foils are joined to the half-squares with twisted 
lace bars. The squares are also joined to the 
border with twisted bars, with the exception of 
the four sides, which require five long loops of 
chain to fillin the space where the cornors do 
not meet. The outer edge is finished with a 
knotted fringe, 4 inches long. A row of three 
chain, one double, is worked into every point of 
braid to tie the fringe into. 





LADY’S SATCHEL. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER, 


This useful little bag is new very frequently 
worn by ladies in the morning. It is attached 
to the waist by.an ornamental hook. The bag 


It is worked with purse-silk. Some ribbon loops 
are sewn between the velvet and the lining of 
the bag. At a very little cost, in this way, a 


nay be of velvet or of the material of the dress. } handsome bag can be made. 





INSERTION IN CROCHET. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER, 


Five chain, * three chain, one treble into first 
ifthree chain, three chain into aame stitch. Re- 


peat from * three times more. One single through 
the'last stitch of first five chain, one chain cross- 
ing the centre of the little four-leaved pattern, 





five chain, two picots (of six chain, vne single) 
lying opposite each other, one chain to cross 
them. Repeat from the beginning for the re- 
quired length. 

2nd Row. One double into the first leaf; five 
chain, one double into the next, five chain, two 
double into next picot. .Repeat from *. 

8rd Row. One double into the centre of first 
five chain, three chain, one double into the next 
five chain. Repeat. 

4th Row. Three double into each of the three 
chains of last tow. ‘The other side is worked to 
correspond. 














EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Lace Work anp Kyitrinc.—In England, these descrip- 
tions of fancy-work, just now, are carrying everything be- 
fure them. A lady writes, “I have come across, lately, two 
or three friends who have established quite an artistic re- 
putation for silk embroidery and applique work. Several 
yards of exquisite trimming have been produced, by working 
a bordering of flowers in floss silk, copied from nature, on 
tulle; the foundation, when complete, being cut away from 
round the pattern, and quite hidden in the flowers, both 
right and wrong side showing only silk. This is the kind 
of trimming which formed such a costly addition to the 
beautiful evening dresses worn by the Princess of Wales and 
her sister, during the visit of the Shah, last June. It may, 
of course, be advantageously applied to anything, and I saw 
it used as a bordering to light-blue silk curtains in a charm- 
ing boudoir the other day. The other friend had taken 
hints from some work brought from India, and was making 
the most beautiful coverings for chairs and ottomans of cloth, 
with bunches of flowers on it, composed of various colored 
morsels, laid one upon another, and worked down with chain- 
stitch in purse silk. She designed her own patterns, and the 
result was really durable and valuable work, giving to the 
worker the charm of endless variety and amusement.” 





Novetry 1n Braipinec.—There is a novelty in braiding, 
which we have seen applied with great effect, to night-gown- 
cases, round mats, bed-pockets, etc., etc. The pattern is 
drawn on pink, green, or blue calico, which is laid on the 
white pique or jean, and the stitches of the braiding are 
carried through both. When finished, the colored calico be- 
yond it is all cut away, leaving the appearance of a strip of 
braiding on color resting on a white foundation. In round 
mats this is particularly pretty. The centre will be white, 
then comes a bordering of braiding in color, then some more 
white, finished off with fringe. The pattern should be some- 
what straight at each edge, or it is difficult to cut the color 
away neatly ; but when this is not the case, it may be sur- 
mounted by laying a straight line of braid outside the pat- 
tern, and cutting away from beneath that. 





Emspromwerep Curtains,—We have nearly, if not quite, 
lost the art of embroidering in wool, in which our grand. 
mothers so excelled. Tokens of their labor and skill remain 
in many an old country house, where coarse twilled calico, 
or perhaps a flimsy woolen fabric of neutral tint, has been 
transformed into a priceless heir-loom, covered diagonally 
by foliage and birds in worsted embroidery, the worsted 
being apparently of a double twist, and worked into a firm, 
compact surface. The tints they chose were of the greenish- 
brown tone, which fade so slowly. There is a richness and 
durability in this work that ought to commend itself to will- 
ing fingers now-a-days. 


We Give Premiums, we would say to H. K., to repay per- 
sons for getting up clubs for the magazine, but not for sub- 
scribing to it. Magazines and newspapers, that give pre- 
miums to subscribers, have of course to take the cost of the 
premium out of the periodical, which, is, just to that extent, a 
poorer article for the premium. * Peterson” puts every- 
thing into the magazine, and hence makes so superior a book, 
at so low a price, that everybody takes it. Its circulation is 
greater, for instance, than all the other lady’s magazines 
together. We do not have to bribe people to subscribe to 
“Peterson.” It is worth all that is asked for it. 
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CHEAP ORNAMENTS.—We saw, recently, some wooden 
bowls, which had been Lought for a trifle at a village shop, 
and painted black, which being deftly covered with colored 
pictures, filled up empty spaces, and showed to advantage 
as a background to old china on an oak cabinet. We have 
long been fond of introducing flowers into our sitting-rooms, 
But in many of the large houses the corners of the drawing- 
rooms are filled up with small boughs in full foliage, placed 
in water in antique glass vases. They last some time, and 
give a very bower-like aspect to the apartment. 

A Girt ror A SWEETHEART.—A lady writes to us:—“ See 
what a Jarge club I send you this time. Five years ago I 
was the only lady of this village who took ‘ Peterson.’ But 
now it is the favorite of all magazines. Everybody admits 
they get value received when they take ‘ Peterson.’ I tell 
the married ladies, to keep house without ‘ Peterson,’ would 
be like keeping house without a lady. The young men all 
agree, that it is splendid for a present for their sweethearts, 
Of the young ladies on my club, not one of them subscribes 
for themselves.” 

Tue Premium Enoravine for this year, or any of the 
former ones, can be had, remember, by any subscriber, who 
will remit us fifty cents. This offer applies as well to sub- 
scribers through news dealers, as to those who subscribe to 
us by mail. But the fifty cents, in all cases, must be re- 
mittéd to this office, as the engravings are not on sale any- 
where, and can only be obtained of us. 

“Your Superior Fasuions,”—A lady writes, “ Why is it 
that the fashions, which I see in other lady's books, Rave no 
style, especially the fashions for ec 1 dresses? Your 
superior fashions are the talk of all this neighborhood. 
The patterns for cheap every-day dresses, which appear 
in other magazines and newspapers, make a woman look 
like a fright.” 


‘ 





“Born Puzziep.”—The humor of this illustration is in- 
imitable, as we believe all our subscribers will say. Gloomy, 
indeed, must that person be, whom it will not make laugh. 
The engraving is from a picture by «celebrated English 
artist. 





Tue Gems or Art will be given, as a premium for getting 
up a club, instead of the premium engraving, if preferred. 
But in all cases where the “Gems” is preferred, we must be 
notified when the club is sent. The “Gems” is a selection 
of twenty-five of our best plates, 

AN ALPHABET FOR Priiow-Cases is begun in the present 
number, and will be continued during the year. We think 
it the prettiest we have yet published. To make pillow- 
cases, in letters of this size, is now all the fashion. 


Our Porutar ContrisvuTor, Miss Fanny Hodgson, will be 
recognized, under her married name, as Mrs. Fanny Hodg 
son Burnett, in her capital story of “ Young Lochinvar,” 
in the present number. 

Tue Latest Novetty in the way of stocking knitting is 
the overall stocking, large and long, and knitted in hori- 
zontal stripes of alternate colors, with coarse needles and 
very coarse wool, and a cork sole sewn inside the foot. 
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AppITIoNs To CLvBs may be made at the price paid by the 
rest of the club. It is never too late in the year to add to a club, 
or to get up a new club. When enough additional subscribers 
have been added to a club to-make a second club, the person 
sending them, is entitled to a second premium or premiums. 
Always notify us, however, when such a second club is com- 
pleted. These additions may be made at any time during 
the year. Only all such additional subscribers must begin, 
like the rest of the club, with the January number. 

Tue Easiest AND CHEApPest way of framing prints and 
colored pictures is to paste colored calice (red is the best) at 
the back, and turn it over the front some two inches, mitre- 
ing the corners, and attaching them to the wall with large, 
round, flat drawing-pins at each corner. This gives the ap- 
pearance of a frame with gold nails. In a boudoir many 
little pictures would look well done in the same way with 
red cotton velvet. 

Tue Serine Bonnets are not becoming. They neither 
cover the head nor form any sort of shade or protection from 
the sun or the wind. No face is improved by the addition 
of the curious superstructure of flowers, and feathers, and 
velvet, and lace, and jet, steel, or pearl, that is now perched 
at the very top of the head, 





Op Fasurons are being constantly revived, as we said in 
our last number, but, fortunately, the Empire waist, that 
went up to the arm-pits, has not yet been introduced, and 
we hope it never will be. 

Anotuer Crocuet Pattern for a tidy is given, at the re- 
quest of numerofs subscribers, in the front of the number, 
printed in color. 


Tue Best or Any.—The Colebrooke (Canada) Express 
says of our last number :—* The colored fashion-plate is, as 
usual, the best given by any magazine.” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Princess of Thule. By William Black, 1 vol.,8 vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers —We have no hesitation in ranking 
this novelist above all his cotemporaries, except George Eliot 
and perhaps Charles Reade. In native genius he is superior 
even to the latter, though inferior to him, so far, as an artist. 
Mr. Black is a true poet. His pictures of scenery are not 
mere dry technical descriptions, but vivid paintings, all 
aglow with imagination and color. He has the rare faculty 
of being both romantic and natural. His-novels, though full 
of feeling, never become mawkish. His heroines are par- 
ticularly loveable. They are drawn with singular delicacy 
and refinement. They seem to us to approach nearer to 
those of Shakspeare than any others in modern literature. 
Sheila in this story, and Coquette in “ A Daughter of Heth,” 
are always natural, yet always ideally beautiful. The ten- 
dency of such delineations, like those of Imogen, Cordelia, 
Rosalind, and Perdita, is to elevate and dignify all woman- 
hood in our eyes, and not to degrade it, as is the effect of 
the female characters in too many of the popular novels of 
the day. Mr. Black has a great career before him, unless 
he destroys it by writing too often and too rapidly. 

The Memoirs of Vidocg. An Auiobiography. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—In this exciting volume 
the chief of the old French police, the world-renowned Vi- 
docq, tells in his own words the story of his life and his ex- 
periences. The narrative is full of stirring incident and 
stories of almost incredible sagacity, and is by no means the 
mere vulgar record of crime which, at first, it might be 
thought to be. The book has had an extraordinary success. 





The Wetherell Affair. By J. W. De Forest. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
New York: Sheldon & Co.—We had come to regard this 
novelist as one of the most promising in America. His 
Colonel Carter, in “ Miss Ravenal’s Confession,” was posi- 
tively a new character added to literature. His “ Kate 
Beaumont” was even better, as a whole, than its predecessor: 
never before had we had Southern society so graphically 
portrayed. But “The Wetherell Affair” seems to us a com- 
parative failure. Has Mr. De Forest written himself out? 
Or is it, which is more probable, that there are less salient 
points in New England life, where the scene of this story is 
laid, less pieturesque material, than amid the half baronial 
state that once reigned in Virginia and the Carolinas, and 
of which he made such good use in “ Kate Beaumont?” 

Zelda’s Fortune. Illustrated. 1 vol., 8 vo. Boston: J. R. 
Osgood & Co.—This is a novel that will attract consideraLle 
attention, apart from its merits as a fiction, for the author 
shows remarkable familiarity with the life and manners of 
the gipsies, among whom the earlier chapters of the book are 
laid. As astory, however, “ Zelda’s Fortune,” is rather sen- 
sational, many of the incidents quite passing the limits of 
probability. The character of the heroine is one which has 
been elaborated with great care, and yet it is far from being 
satisfactory, whether we regard it from an artistic point of 
view or otherwise. 

Bebee, or Two Little Wooden Shoes. By the author of “ Under 
Two Flags,” etc., etc. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.—This is altogether in a better and higher vein than 
most of the novels of “ Ouida,” resembling rather her shorter 
stories, like “ A Dog of Flanders,” and “ A Leafin a Storm.” 
It would be better still if it was even more similar. We 
have always regretted that a writer who has such real 
ability, who holds so tender and pure a pen at times, should, 
at others, waste her genius in impossible narratives, if not 
worse, and in turgid declamation. 

Ladies Guide to Politeness. By Miss Leslie. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
Philada; T. B. Peterson & Brothers—Though some of the 
maxims of conventional politeness, given in this treatise, 
have passed out of date, most of them remain in fuil force, 
while all that is said about what may be called natural good- 
breeding, is as true as it ever was. Miss Leslie had the ad- 
vantage of liviug in really good society, so that this work on 
etiquette was, and still is, an authority. 

Bessie Wilmerton. By Margaret Westcott. 1 vol..12mo. New 
York. G. W. Carleton &4 Co—We shall be surprised if this 
novel does not secure very considerable popularity. It is 
pure in tone, full of incidents, though rather sensational, and 
inculcates an lient moral, We may add that the volume 
is quite handsomely printed. Each page is surrounded with 
a neat red border, and if the paper had been thicker and 
whiter, the book would have been a real gem. 

Genesis Disclosed. By Thomas A. Davies. 1 vol. 12 mo. 
New York: G. W. Carleton & Co.—The author of this little 
treatise maintains, that, in translating the first chapter o 
Genesis from the Hebrew text, in the reign of King James, 
two very serious mistakes were made. We have not space, 
here, to enter on the subject, but refer the curious to the 
volume itself. 

Central Asia, Compiled and Arranged by Bayard Taylor. 
1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co.—This 
is a new volume of that excellent and popular series, the 
“Tilustrated Library of Travel, Exploration, and Adven- 
ture.” The present work is devoted to Cashmere, Little 
Tibet, and Central Asia. Like all that have preceded it, it 
is handsomely printed and copiously illustrated. 

Married. By Mrs. C. J. Newby. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—The interest of this novel turns 
on a temporary alienation between a young married couple. 
The story is full of incideut, and teaches an excellent 
moral. 
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Tue Lire or Epwin Forrest.—That influential journal, 
the Philadeiphia Publio Ledger, which always weighs every 
word it says, writes thus of the “ Life of Edwin Forrest, re- 
cently published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers: “ A hand- 
somely printed volume of 524 pages, by James Rees, who is 
perhaps better known under his nom de plume of ‘Colley 
Cibber” Mr. Rees enjoyed peculiar facilities in his long and 
intimate personal intercourse with Mr. Forrest to qualify 
himself as Mr. F.’s biographer. The ‘ Life,’ however, is 
something different from a biography, as it embraces a large 
collection of reminiscences.and anecdote, not alone of Mr. 
Forrest, but of the drama in this country, and of the prin- 
cipal histrionic artists that have graced the American stage. 
The volume is embellished by a finely engraved portrait, 
on stecl, from a photograph, by Gutekunst, which elicited 
the emphatic approval of Mr. Forrest himself, and which 
they who were intimate with the great actor will agree with 
him in pronouncing his best likeness.” We may add that 
the book is handsomely bound in gilt cloth, and will be 
sent, postage paid, to any address, on the receipt of $2.00. 
Address the publishers, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 

AMERICAN SILKs.—The New York Observer says :—“ It is 
now well established, by thorough trial, that the silks manu- 
factured in this country by the Messrs. Cheney Bros., are in 
most respects equal, and in some superior, to those manu- 
factured abroad. We have made inquiry, not of the manu- 
facturers, but of the weavers, and are satisfied of their great 
excellence. The lustre is not as high as that of Italian or 
French silks. In this respect they resemble more the Ja- 
panese; but for continued wear, for durability, they have no 
superior; and they continue to preserve their good appear- 
ance. We are informed they will wash like muslins, and be 
improved by the operation, after having been worn for a 
length of time.” 

The Messrs. Cheney, of Hartford, Conn., are now produc- 
ing silks of various shades. A fine assortment was exhibited 
ut the late Fair of the American Institute. 

Britirant Success.—It is permitted to few men or com- 
panies to achieve acknowledged superiority in any impor- 
tant position or business. The present generation has wit- 
nessed stupendous rivalry in several branches of industry, 
and notably the Sewing-Machine business. Amid a mul- 
titude of competitors, steadily and surely the Wheeler & 
Wilson Company held their way from the beginning, upon 
fixed and honorable principles. Long since, their leading 
position in America was established. Abroad, at London, 
in 1862, they won the highest premiums; at Paris, in 1867, 
they distanced eighty-two competitors, and were awarded 
the highest premium, the only Gold Medal for Sewing-Ma- 
chines exhibited ; and lastly, amid unparalleled competition, 
followed the splendid triumphs at Vienna, noted in our ad- 
vertising columns. 

Att Say tHe SamE.—The Camden (N. J.) Republic says:— 
“ Peterson for February is decidedly the best magazine of 
the sort published. It affords the ladies fuller, later, and 
more authentic fashion news, with better plates and patterns, 
than any other ladies’ publication. The February number 
is a marvel of beauty. The steel plate engraving of ‘ Little 
Red Riding-Hood,’ is very beautiful. The wood-cut of ‘The 
Haunted Mill,’ which illustrates a weird and absorbing story, 
is also fine. The literary contents are excellent.” 

Best anD Cueapest.—The Middletown Transcript says :— 
“ Peterson spends no money on ‘ outside issues,’ (viz: chro- 
mos, and other premiums to subscribers,) but devotes all his 
funds and taste to his magazine, and, in consequence, he 
makes it the best and cheapest Fashion-book published.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at re 
prices. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest c:rculation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads. Address PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M.D. 


No. IV.—THeE PERMANENT TEETH. 

Ir is generally known that the infant at birth has, in 
either jaw, the rudiments of two sets of teeth, the first com- 
mencing to protrude between the fifth and eight months, 
and answering every purpose of its well-being till the fifth 
or eighth year, when their structure (even if preserved,) 
becomes too weak, and their power of mastication conse- 
quently not sufficiently strong to answer the purposes of 
mature childhood. Now, if the first, or temporary teeth, are 
not carefully preserved, but allowed to be ruined by confec- 
tions, pastry, and want of cleanliness at an early age, the 
mother perceives that here is quite a long interval cf time 
which must supervene before they are replaced, and that 
with the untimely loss of the milk-teeth, insufficient masti- 
cation, derangement of digestion, and consequent loss of 
health follow. 

Since it is apparent in every community that mothers or 
parents generally are inattentive to their children during 
the period of second dentition—the obtainment of their per- 
manent teeth—and manifestly careless a8 to the comfort, 
personal appearance, and even future health of the child, 
all of which so much depends upon their proper condition 
whilst forming, that the family physician should feel it 
his duty to impress it upon the minds of parents, tho ne- 
cessity of giving more heed to this important period of 
childhood, and thus avoid the many distressing effects which 
result from neglect in this respect. 

The first teeth of the permanent set are usually pairs of 
large double teeth, protruding from the gum, immediately 
back of the last of the first or milk teeth. Next follow the 
two front tecth of the lower jaw, and when they are replaced, 
the two corresponding teeth of the upper jaw fall out, and 
are followed by two others of larger size. Shortly after per- 
munent teeth take the place of those to the right and leftof 
these, until twenty-eight in all make their appearance, 
cccupying a period generally of seven years. Finally, the 
“wisdom teeth” four in number, put in an appearance 
usually between the eighteenth and twenty-first year, and 
then the set is complete. 

When it is considered that the beauty and expression of 
countenance, and the perfection of utterance and articula- 
tion depend upon the right position and arrangement of the 
teeth, the paramount importance of due attention being 
paid to their development by parents is at once acknow- 
ledged. 

And yet how often do we find young persons coming up 
to maturity with irregular or distorted teeth, who are mor- 
tified with their appearance, and pardonably censure their 
parents for a dereliction of duty toward them in their child- 
hood. The articulation of speech will also be abrupt and 
imperfect if supernumerary or irregular tecth be allowed to 
remain ; thus plainly showing to the mother the importance 
of the perfection of the set—the necessity of regularity in 
their position and arrangement. 

Now every mother has this grave matter under her notice 
continually, and, at the same time, under her control, with 
the aid of an intelligent dentist. who should be timely con- 
sulted, and at once have corrected any defect of the kind 
mentioned. 
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Lastly, the teeth are still more important in relation to 
healthy digestion. Without due mastication, and proper 
admixture with the saliva, the digestion of the food will be 
retarded ; for the gastric juice cannot penetrate unmasticated 
portions of food, bnt only acts superficially upon the mass, 
and if it be not ejected by vomiting, it at length passes from 
the stomach into the bowels, giving rise to colic, diarrhoea, 
distressing flatulence, and not unfrequently, in impressible 
children, to convulsions. 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


CaRE For THE Eyes.—Multitudes of men and women 
have made their eyes weak for life by the too free use of 
the eye-sight, readihg small print, and doing fine sewing. 
In doing these things, it will be well for all readers of 
Peterson to observe the following rules in the use of the 
eyes :-— 

Avoid, as much as possible, all sudden changes betwecn 
light and darkness. 

Never read by twilight on a very cloudy day. 

Never sleep so that waking the eyes shall open on the 
light of the window. 

Do not use the eyes by light so scant that it requires an 
effort to discriminate. 

Never read or sew directly in front of the light of a win- 
dow or door. 

It is best to have the light fall from above, obliquely over 
the left shoulder. 

Too much light creates a glare and pain, and confuses 
the sight. The moment that you are sensible of an effort 
to distinguish things, that moment stop and talk, walk, or 
ride. 

As the sky is blue and the earth is green, it would seem 
that the ceiling should be a bluish tinge, the carpet green 
and the walls of some mellow tint. 

The moment that you are instinctively prompted to 
rub the eyes, that is the moment you should cease using 
them. 





FLORICULTURE. 


Preservine Cut Frowers.—A correspondent of the Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle relates how successful he was in keeping 
fresh flowers for a long time. “About six weeks ago,” he 
says, “my wife had some choice green-house flowers, which 
she was anxious to preserve, and she adopted the following 
plan, which proved to be a great success: She arranged 
them in a vase with a little water, and placed them under a 
glass shade; after an absence from home of eight days, she 
was delighted to find them as fresh and as beautifui as when 
she left them. By this method the beauty of the flower is 
preserved for a very long time, opportunities are afforded 
for a display of taste in their arrangement, and the result is 
always gratifying. I have now on my table two vases under 
glass shades, which are really elegant ornaments, and which, 
beautiful as many of the wax flowers are, puts them quite in 
the shade. One vase contains crimson and white Azaleas, 
dark-blue Cineraria, and Maiden-hair Fern; the other con- 
tains three roses, viz., Gloire de Dijon, Priveer’s Mary of 
Cambridge, and Triomph d’Alencon, with Maiden-hair Fern, 
and they are the admiration of every one. The Maiden- 
hair Fern is as fresh, at the end of a fortnight, thus pre- 
served, as when it was first putin.” The Horticulturalist, 
quoting this, says that the idea is a good one, and perhaps 
the duration of blooming might be still further prolonged by 
putting the stem of the flowers in white sand, wet, instead of 


water only. $ 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


BB~ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
tical housekeeper. 

MEAT AND POULTRY. 

Croquettes—The most acceptable way of serving up cold 
meat we have found to be in the shape of croquettes. Mince 
as fine as possible; if it is mutton leave ont the fat and skin, 
and whatever else might injure the taste; season and make 
up with the gravy into little oval balls, dip in egg and then 
in bread-crumbs, and fry brown. Consult the taste of the 
family as to putting in herbs and onions, also whether they 
should be fried dry, or have gravy poured round them, 
Veal-and-chicken croquettes are particularly good; a beaten 
egg is mixed with these in making them up. 

Beef Rolls—The remains of cold roast or boiled beef, sea- 
soning to taste of salt, pepper, and minced herbs; puff pasto. 
Mince the beef tolerably fine, with a small amount of its own 
fat; add a seasoning of pepper, salt, and chopped herbs; put 
the whole into a roll of puff paste, and bake for half an hour, 
or rather longer, should the roll be very large. Beef patties 
may be made of cold meat, by mincing and seasoning beef 
as directed above, and baking in a rich puff paste in patty- 
tins. 

Miroton of Beef—A few slices of cold roast beef, three 
‘ounces of butter, salt and pepper to taste, three onions, half 
a pint of gravy. Slice the onions, and put them into a fry- 
ing-pan with the cold beef and butter; place it over the fire, 
and keep turning and stirring the ingredients to prevent 
them burning. When ofa pale brown, add the gravy and 
seasoning; Ict it simmer for a few minutes, and serve very 
hot. This dish is excellent and economical, 

Chicken and Ham Pie.—Cut two chickens into joints, season 
them with salt, pepper, and cayenne, a little powdered mace, 
and a tablespoonful of chopped mushrooms ; then make balls 
of forcemeat and the hard-boiled yolks of eggs, and lay 
them in the dish between the joints of chicken, with a 
few slices of lean ham in between, and add a little water 
with a mushroom boiled in it, cover with puff-paste, and 
bake. 

DESSERTS. 


Lemon Sponge.—Two ounces of isinglass, one pint and three- 
quarters of water, three-quarters of a pound of pounded 
sugar, the juice of five lemons, the rind of one, and the 
whites of three eggs. Dissolve the isinglass in the water 
strain it into a sauce-pan, and add the sugar, lemon-rind, and 
juice. Boil the whole from ten to fifteen minutes, strain it 
again, and let it stand till it is cold, and: begins to stiffen, 
Beat the whites of the eggs, put them to it, and whisk the 
mixture till it is quite white; put it into a mould which has 
been previously wetted, and let it remain until perfectly set; 
then turn it out, and garnish it according to taste. 

Bread Pudding—To one pint of milk add three ounces 
of pounded sugar, and a very little salt; pour it boiling on 
half a pound of bread-crumbs ; add one ounce of fresh butter 
and cover with a plate ; let them remain for halfan hour or 
more, and then stir to them four well-whisked eggs, and a 
flavoring of nutmeg, or of lemon-rind ; pour into a buttered 
basin, tie a paper and cloth over, and boil for one hour and 
a quarter. Halfa pound of currants is generally considered 
an improvement. 

Rock Oream.—Boil a teacupful of the best rice till quite 
soft, in new milk, sweeten with powdered white sngar, and 
pile it upon a dish; lay all over it lumps of jelly or pre- 
served fruit of any kind. Beat the whites of three eggs to 
a stiff froth, add a little sugar, flavor with what you please ; 
add to this, when beaten very stiff, about a tablespoonful of 
rich cream. Drop it over the rice, giving it the appearance 





of a rock of snow. 
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CAKES. 

Caraway Cake.—Sift half a pound of rice-flour into a dish. 
In a deep pan cut up half a pound of fresh butter, and mix 
with it half a pound of powdered loaf-sugar. Having warmed 
them slightly, stir together the butter and sugar till very 
light and creamy. Break five eggs, and beat them in a 
shallow pan till thick and smooth. Then stir them gradu- 
ally into the pan of beaten sugar and butter, alternately 
with the flour, a little of each ata time. Add by degrees a 
teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon, and nutmeg mixed, a 
wineglassful of rose-water, or of rose brandy, and half an 
ounce or more of caraway seeds, thrown in a few at a time, 
stirring hard all the while. Butter a square iron-pan, put 
in the mixture, set it in a rather brisk oven, and bake it 
well. When done, sift powdered sugar over it; and when 
cool, cut it into long squares. 

Sponge Cake.—The weight of five eggs in sifted sugar, and 
three in flour. Choose the three largest to weigh the flour, 
as itis not so sweet.. Break the eggs, and separate the yolk 
from the white, well beat the yolk, then whisk the whites 
to a very stiff froth, so that you can move it about the basin 
without it sticking, then mix it with the yolks; mix very 
gradually the sugar, beating all the time. The flour should 
always be put in last very slowly. Do not let it stand long 
before it is put in the oven, which should be rather a quick 
one. Bake one hour and ten minutes. Put a knife in to 
see if it is done; the knite will be clear if it is. 

Arrow-Root Biscuit—Beat half a pound of butter to a 
cream, whisk six eggs to a strong froth, add them to the 
butter, stir in half a pound of flour, a little at a time, and 
beat the mixture well; break down all the lumps from six 
ounces of arrow-root, and add that with half a pound of 
pounded lump sugar to the other ingredients. Mix all well 
together, and drop the dough on a buttered tin in pieces the 
size of a shilling. Bake the biscuits about a quarter of an 
hour in a slow oven. 

Rice Buns.—Three-quarters of a pound of good rice, three- 
quarters of a pound of flour, three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar, and three eggs. Mix all well together, adding a little 
carbonate of soda drop the mixture on a tin, in the shape of 
buns, and bake in a quick oven. 

Potato Cakes.—Take one dozen large potatoes, fresh boiled, 
and mashed very fine, one quarter of a pound of butter, 
three eggs beaten, and half a pound of flour, mix all to- 
gether with a fork (do not handle it,) roll into thin cakes, 
and bake quickly in a hot oven. 

Plain Loaf Cake—Toa quartern of dough put halfa pound 
of moist sugar, half a pound of pure dripping, one egg, (this 
is optional,) and three quarters of a pound of raisins, or car- 
raway seeds to the taste. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Remove Spots from Carpets.—Mix well half an ox's gall 
with one quart cf water; wet and rub the spot with this. 
Then with a clean scrubbing-brush, warm water and soap, 
well scrub the spot, and wet and half-wring a clean floor- 
cloth in clean cold water, and rub well out the soap and 
gall from the carpet; rub the spot with a dry, coarse cloth, 
until it is nearly dry, then pin a piece of thin brown paper 
over the spot to prevent dust from settling on it while wet, 
and leave it to become perfectly dry. If the spot occurs 
near the side or end of the carpet, undo a few tacks, and slip 
under the spot a thickly-folded coarse towel to absorb the 
water which runs through, and to prevent the wet carpet 
from lying in the dust; after washing the spot, remove the 
folded cloth, and slip in its place a piece of brown paper, 
which leave till the carpet is dry. 

Treatment of Gold-fish—In cases where gold-fish are kept 
in vessels in rooms, etc., they should be kept in spring-water. 





of the vessel, or the number of fish kept therein, but it is 
not well to change the water too often. A vessel that will 
hold a common-sized pail of water, two fish may be kept in 
by changing the water once a fortnight, and so on in pro- 
portion. If any food is supplied them, it should be a few 
crumbs of bread dropped in the water once or twice a week. 
To Clean Marble—Take two parts of common soda, one 
part of pumice-stone, and one part of finely-powdered chalk ; 
sift it through a fine sieve, and mix it with water ; then rub 
it well all over the marble, and the stains will be removed, 
wash the marble over with soap and water, and it will be as 
clean as it was at first. 

To Clean Brushes.—Half an ounce of ammonia to a quart 
of warm water. Stand the bristle side of the brush in the 
water for three minutes; then rub the brush dry with a 
towel. Be careful that the water does not reach the back 
of the brush. Stand the brush bristles downward until 
perfectly dry. 

To Revive Withered Flowers.—Plunge the stems into boiling 
water, and by the time the water is cold, the flowers will 
revive. The ends of the stalks should then be cut off; and 
the flowers should be put to stand in cold water, and they 
will keep fresh for several days. 

To Destroy Ants.—Half a pound of flour of brimstone, and 
four ounces of potash, placed over the fire in an iron or 
earthen pan, until dissolved and united, then beaten into 
powder, and a little of it infused in water. Wherever this 
is sprinkled the ants will die, or leave the place. 





FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


Fig. .—WALKING-DREss OF Dark AsHEs oF Rose Poptin, 
WITH ONE DEEP PLAITED FLOUNCE.—Sleeves nearly tight tothe 
wrist. Sleeveless over-dress of delicate gray poplin, buttoned 
down the front, and looped high up on the right side with 
a sash and pearl buckle of the color of the under-dress ; this 
sash extends from the waistband, which is of the same color. 
High ruff around the neck. Straw hat, with white plumes, 
trimmed with gros-grain ribbon of the color of the under- 
dress, 

Fie, 11.—Watkine-Dress.—Under-skirt of black silk, 
with four full flounces. Over-dress of cashmere of golden- 
fawn color; it is buttoned down the left side, and looped 
high up at the back, and worn with a broad, black sash. 
Close-fitting basque of the cashmere, bnttoned far over on 
the left side. Coat-sleeves, with deep cuffs. Rlack velvet 
bonnet. 

Fig. 111.—WaAtkrne-Dress.—The under-dress is of black 
silk, without trimming, made with a very deep vest, which 
buttons down the front. Close-fitting over-dress of dark 
steel-blue cashmere, embroidered in black silk, looped up 
very simply at the back. Black straw hat, trimmed witha 
feather and ribbon of the color of the dress. Large, white 
collar, square at the back, sailor fashion. 

Fig. tv.—CarRiaGE-Dress OF GREEN SILK.—The lower 
part of the dress is embroidered with silk of a darker shade. 
The three flounces which follow the shape of the demi-train, 
are simply hemmed, and have but little fullness. The waist 
is embroidered to correspond with the skirt. Sleeves tight 
to the elbow, with two flounces, Bonnet of green silk, with 
pinkish: gray feathers, and black lace veil. 

Fig. v.—CarriaGe-Dress OF PeTunra-CoLoRED SILK.— 
The under-skirt has a demi-train, and is trimmed with one 
deep plaited flounce, which has a heading of a bias band of 
the silk, and vandyke trimming of the same above. Over- 
dress open in front, and trimmed with a band of the silk, 
embroidered, in the same color. Hussar cords and tassels 
on the front of the body and shoulders. Bonnet of black 
lace, with pearl buckle and lace veil. 





The water will require to be changed, according to the size 
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ganvy, SPoTTED wita Bive.—The under-dress is trimmed 
with a quilling of blue ribbon, festooned here and there with 
bows of black velvet and forget-me-nots, Over-dress with 
the skirt and body cut in one. The skirt is rounded in front, 
and square at the back, aud trimmed like the under-dress, 
The waist is high on the shoulders, and square back and 
front. The trimming stands up over the shoulders, and a 
knot of black velvet and forget-me-nots is on the busom in 
front. The same ornament for the hair. 

Fig. vit.—Bripe’s TRAVELING-DreEss OF Gray PoPLIN.— 
The under-dress has one deep flounce, trimmed with a fes- 
toon of gray watered ribbon, with bows and ends of the same, 
and large pearl buckles. Very deep loops of gray poplin, 
trimmed with buttons, and faced with gray watered silk. 
Sleeves to correspond with the skirt. Gray silk bonnet, 
ornamented with roses and blue and gray feathers, and gray 
watered ribbon. 

Fig. vitt.—GaBrteLtLe Waist or Brack SILK, with high, 
full ruff; full, puffed sleeve at the hand. Black straw hat, 
trimmed with black ribbon and velvet and pink roses, 

Fic. 1x.—Dress or Gray Sterpep Fourarp, with Bive 
Sx Vest.—Over-dress of the striped foulard, with plaiting 
ofthe same. Gray straw hat, with gray wing, and blue and 
white silk scarf, tied in a bow at the back. 

Fie. x. —Mepic1 Waist oF Biack Sitk, trimmed with 
black lace and bows. The skirt corresponds. 

Fie. x1.—Currass Waist or Pink SILK, to be worn over a 
black silk skirt. Sleeves of pink silk, striped with black 
velvet. 

GeNERAL Remarks.—We give two new hats beside those 
already described. The first is of soft, white straw, turned 
up at the side, trimmed with white feathers, blue velvet, and 
large tea roses. The other is of a flatter shape, trimmed 
with black velvet, pink roses, and a pink feather. We also 
give collars, and sleeves, and two outside vests, one of pink 
tilk, trimmed with black velvet and white lace; and the 
other of white silk trimmed with blue and white lace; and 
several new styles of dressing the hair. 

The variety of shades of silk is astonishing; and if one did 
not see on the sample cards the slow gradations from almost 
biack to almost white in grays, blue, brown, etc., one could 
not realize the ingenuity of the dyer. Gray is probably the 
greatest favorite among the spring silks. It combines so 
prettily with almost any other color. We saw a dress from 
Worth, the other day, of pale-gray, with the sash and bows 
lined with the palest straw color, and it was exquisite. The 
all wool and wool and silk mixtures for spring, are of the 
new shades, though there is a tendency to rather deeper 
tiats than those lately worn. This fashion will probably be 
more becoming than the half tints which have been lately 
worn, but they are not so beautiful, and combine with other 
colors much less artistically than the more faded looking 
hues, 

GRENADINES, BareEGr, De Begg, and all the plain worsted 
and silk goods fur summer, come in the half tints, but black, 
écru, or buff, and gray, are the favorite colors. The percales 
are as beautitul, when new, as foulards, and, of course, im- 
measurably less expensive, though equally, of course, they 
rumple very soon, and look somewhat shabby. 

Fashion is lenient; almost any style of costume may be 
adopted that suits the style of the wearet, if only a few rules 
are observed: one is that the dress must fall flat, close in 
front ; another, thata ruffle, in the eame shape, must be worn 
at the neck, and that the hair is worn close to the sides of 
the head, and high on top. 

The waist is worn longer than last year, and the low 
bodices are moderated, and g iy square at the back as 
Well as in front, with epaulets at the top of the arms. 
Dresses are trimmed at the back, but frequently quite plain 
in front, or trimmed with ornaments that lie as flat as lace, 
Which is sewn on without fullndss, such as embroidery upon 











the material, longitudinal lines of gimp fringes, or bands of 
velvet sewn on in horizontal lines. Several dresses are 
trimmed with scanty bouillonnés of the same material. 
Bows down the front of the dress are only to be seen on in- 
door costumes, and then they are quite simple, merely the 
pompadour bow, with two loops and two ends. 

Tue Cvurrass Bopice, that fits the figure closely, is very 
high, with long basque, and has the effect of being moulded 
to the body, is always made of a different material from the 
dress. This cuirass bodice is frequently worn over the 
bodice of the dress. When the sleeves are of one material 
the bodice is of another. The sleeves match the trimming. 
When a ruff is not worn, a straight, upright collar, with a 
ruch of tulle or white crepé lisse around the throat, is worn. 
We give an engraving of one of these bodies. 

Bonnets AND Hats have undergone no material change, 
but the variety of shapes is wonderful, all styles for all faces. 

SAcQUES AND MANTLES are of as great a variety, but many 
are trimmed with metal buttons, and most are short. These 
metal buttcns should be of the finest quality and most ar- 
tistic make, or they look common. 

Tue Harr is still worn close to the sides of the face, but 
higher than ever on the top of the head. For evening dress, 
clusters of curls are popular, but not flowing too loose, 











CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. 1.—LittLe Cuiip’s Dress or Wuite EmBRrorpERED 
Mus.in.—Sacque of white cashmere, trimmed with blue 
silk. White straw hat, trimmed with white ribbon and blue 
forget-me-nots, and a pink rose. 

Fig. 11.—Youne@ Giru’s Dress or Tosacco-Brown Casn- 
meERE.—The skirt is made in full kilt plaitings at the back, 
quite rlain, and buttoned down the front, which is in the 
Gabrielle style, and forms the body in front. The jacket is 
very much cut away,and is trimmed with black velvet 
Black velvet pockets and collar. High, white ruff. Straw 
hat, with a pink ruching in front, and a trimming of black 
velvet, and a yellow rose. 

Fig. 111.—LitTLeE Gir’s Dress or BLvE AND Gray Pop1in 
—Blue water-proof cloak. Gray felt hat, with dark-blue 
velvet trimmings. 





NOTICES. 

43> In Remrrtrxe, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,”-name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks of National banks. Be particular to 
address the letter to CHaRLEs J. Pererson, No. 306 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 

&a~ Persous ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

May When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
sayeat what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

4&3 Contributors, who wish to preserve iheir articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

4a Bubscribers in the British provinces, must remit 
twelve cents extra each, to pre-pay the American postage to 
the lines. 

8B No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

4a Back numbers fer 1872, 1873, and 1874, may be had 
of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 
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OZODON 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest ingredients of 
the vegetable kingdom. 
serves the Teeth, hardens and invigorates the gums, and 
cools and refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect on the Teeth 
Impure Breath, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant by the daily use of SOZODONT, 
. It is as harmless as water, and has been indorsed by the 
most scientific men of the day. 


‘Ser are Sold by all Druggists, at 75 cents. 


FRAGRANT 
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It cleanses, beautifies and pre. 





ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 
OVER 200,000 HOUSES 


PAINTED WITH THE 


Averill Chemival Pain 


White and all the fashionable shades, mixed ready for 
use and sold by the gallon, 





READ THE FOLLOWING: 
Dansoury, Conn. 
Gents :—In reply to yours, 23d ult., I would say that the 
Averill Chemical Paint on my house has given completo 
satisfaction. It has retained its color and brightness, while 
houses painted with white lead, and in less exposed situa- 
tions, are changing color and showing signs of wear. 
Cuas. H, MERRirT, JR. 
The Hon. Jas. 8. Nzotey, Pittsburgh Pa., writes: I have 
no hesitation in recommending the Averill Chemical Paint 
to those who regard economy and durability. The colors 
are rich and variable. Altogether, I find it the cheapest 
and best, 

Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest 
residences in the country, with Sample Card of colors, fur- 
nished free by dealers generally, and by the 

AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
32 Burling Slip, New York; or, 132 East 
River St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





FAMILIES seck them, ‘‘ The Bost.’ DEALERS treble sales with 


N’S 


ie 9 SS a ote 


Pure, Rich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fruits, 
Send full address for Choice Cook-Book free by mail, to 
J. W. ©., Laboratory, Westfield, Mass., not to N. Y. Office. 








OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUES for 1874, of 


gjNumbcring!75 PACES, anc containing Pp 
2 finelarge colored plates. aro now ready. |fL 
To our patrons they willb- mailed as usual 
free; to al) others, on roceipt of 25c , whic! 
we return in Sceds or Plants, with first order.|N 
‘All purchasers of ov Looks, erther T 
Gardening tor Profit, Ss 
or Practical Pioricultare 
Price $1.50 each (prepara by mai.) have 
their mans entered un Out Lats, and will 
recewe above Catulogues anmually, Jree of 
charge, 


E 
D 
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Seedsmen; 35 Cortlandt Street. New York, 
PL 








ONCOYLNI LIA L$ I93HL 


) THE TRADE MARKACROWN. 
7 ARE STAMPED ON EVERY PAIR fas 


FITS THE FIGURE EXQUISITELY © 


SURPASSES au otHers FoRC OMF ORT. 








0. 10 HOWE’S PIANO AND VIOLIN OR FLUTE 
Duets, contain: Poet and Peasant Overture, Gentle 
Spring Waltzes, and 20 other pieces of music, 75 cents; No. 
10 Quintette Quadrille Band $6 for 5 parts, $9 for 9 parts; 
Quintuple Musicians Omnibus, 4000 pieces of music for vio- 
lin, flute, etc., $5. Howe’s Full Quadrille Orchestra, 150 
Walzes, Quadrilles, Galops, etc., by Strauss, Gungl, Zikoff, 
Faust, etc., for 9 instruments, 50 cents each ret. 
ELIAS HOWE, 108 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
Sent postpaid. Send for catalogne. 


$29 FOR FIRST-CLASS PIANOS, sent on trial. Cir- 





culars free, U.S; Praxo Co,, 810 Broadway, N.Y. 








ALWAYS FRESH AND RFLIABLE. 


1874. DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR, 1874. 
Contains descriptive and priced lists of Vegetable, Flower. 
and Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, and every Garden 
Pequisite. Beautifully illustrated. Mailed free. Address. 
HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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